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WILLIAM THYNNE, EDITOR OF CHAUCER, 
HIS WILL. 
PROVED IN THE COURT OF PROBATE A.D. 1546, 
SEPTEMBER 7. 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Wylliam Thynne, 
teinge of good memorie, in manner and form follow- 
iagdo make this my laste will and testament. First, I 
bequeathe my soule to my swete Saviour through Christ 


my only Redeemer, and to the whole holy companie of 


heven, of wh" in fayth I believe to be one of them, 
through the merites of Christ’s passion, and no other- 
wise; my body to be berred where itt shall please my 
All my goods, moueable or immouevable, leases 
houses, debts, and other thinges, wh" I now haue, or 
hereafter may haue any intrest in, I give to my wyfe 


Ann Thinne. 


my said wyfe Ann Thinn my only executrix, prayinge 
her to bee a good mother to my children and hers. And 
Imake Mr. Edmund Perkyn, Coferer of the King’s 
Household, and John Thinne, my nephew, my ouerseers ; 
lartily praying them to be my poor wyfe’s comford and 

pe in her nede and necessitie in defending her in her 
fede. And in this doing I bequeathe either of them one 
#andinge cupp of siluer and gilte, with a couer. And I 
give Thomas ffisher, my seruant, a dublett of crymson 
fattyn. In witness that this is my last will, | have 
» to these p’nts putt my seale, and also subscribed my 
Bame, the xvij daye of Nouember, in y® xxxij®¢ yere 
of the Rayne of our Soveraine Lorde King Henry the 
Eight. By me, Wylliam Thinne.” 


All that concerns this worthy Englishman, 
about whom much has been already inserted in 
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own will and pleasure, and no otherwise. And I do make | 
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| « N. & Q,,” is worth preserving. This will illus- 
trates many interesting circumstances of his life. 
It is a remarkable document. 

First, from its brevity—a brevity rare in docu- 
ments of the kind. 

Second, as revealing the great confidence and 
esteem with which the testator regarded his wife, 
Ann, the daughter of William Bonde, Esq., of 
London. By her, his second wife, he had three 
daughters and one son, Francis, an infant at his 
father’s death, who afterwards became famous in 
his way as an antiquary. He was one of the 
original members of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and held the office of Lancaster Herald. The 
will sufficiently proves that William Thynne’s 
second marriage was a more prosperous one than 
the first. Erasmus, who when in England was 
intimate with Thynne, has left us many interest- 
ing particulars of this family, and from him we 
learn that Thynne had married in early life a 
lady of good family, and through her rose rapidly 
at court; yet the marriage was far from being a 
happy union, and the lady died “ under very me- 
lancholy circumstances”” many years before he 
entered upon his second marriage. 

Third. The will is, I think, further remarkable 
as showing that the testator had adopted, with 
much enthusiasm, the doctrines of the Reformed 
religion in place of the ancient faith in which he 
must have been educated. The same religious, 
or, as we may say, Protestant, spirit, pervades 
Thynne’s epitaph, which, beginning in the ancient 
style, continues in a strain more consonant to 
modern ideas of religion in this country : — 

“ Pray for the soule of M. William Thynne, Esq'., one 
of y® Masters of the Hone household to King Henry 
VIII. our Soveraign Lorde. He departed from the prison 
of his frayle bodye y® x daye of August, a.p. 1546, in the 
38 year of our Soveraign Lord the King, whose bodye 
and every part thereof shall at the laste day be raysed 
up againe at the sound of the loud trumpet, in whose 
coming that we may all joyfully meet Him our Heauenly 
Father grant to us, whose mercies are so great that he 
freely offereth to all them that earnestly repent their 
sins, eternal lyfe through the death of his dearly beloved 
Son Jesus, to whom be everlasting praises. Amen.” 


. This epitaph is inscribed upon a fine brass in the 
chancel of Allhallows, Barking—restored in 1861 
by Messrs. Waller, at the expense of the Marquess 
of Bath. William Thynne and his second wife are 
here depicted in two well drawn figures about 2 
feet 6 inches in length. The male figure is repre- 
sented in armour, the character of which is more 
showy than useful— proving that the true feeling 
for armour had now declined. The armour is 
much ornamented, puffed and slashed, like the cos- 
tume of the day. The skirt is of chain mail, and 
well drawn. There are two swords — such was the 
fashion. The larger one hangs from the left side, 
across the figure behind. The head, uncovered, 
rests on a cushion. A chain encircles the neck 
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of the efligy—a badge worn by every officer of 
the court in the sixteenth century. The same 
thing appears in the brass to Robert Rochester, 
Sergeant of the Pantry, 1514, in the church of 
St Helen, Bishopsgate. 

The figure of the lady is the same length as 
that of her husband. She wears a close-fitting 
robe, and a narrow girdle; the ends of which, 
hanging down, support a square of embroidery 
with “1. H. S.” The sleeves are puffed and rib- 
bed, but close fitting and gathered at the wrists. 
The dress opens at the breast, displaying the 

rtlett beneath, type of the modern habit-shirt. 

he head-dress is a cap of horseshoe shape, and 
has a lappet behind—a species of head gear which 
became historical as the Mary Queen of Scots’ 
cap. 

That Thynne held Protestant views of reli- 
gious matters is confirmed not only by the above 

uoted epitaph and will, but also by what Francis 

hynne declares of his father’s admission of “ The 
Plowman’s Tale” into the second edition (1542) 
of the Collected Works of Chaucer—a poem full 
of reflections upon the evil lives of the clergy, 
and for his interest in which he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Cardinal Wolsey and the bishops, who 
forced him to omit this tale from his first edition.* 

For a complete account of Thynne, see H. J. 
Todd's Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer; An- 
thony Wood's Athene Oxonienses ; Erasmus, Epis- 
tole XV., Ep. xiv. ; Blakeway's Sheriffs of Shrop- 
shire ; B. Botfield’s Stemmata Botevilliana. 

Juxta Turrio. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
SHAKSPEARE, WEBSTER, AND R. PERKINS. 
1. “ Lafeu. They say miracles are past; and we have 

our philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar, 
things supernatural and causeless.”—All’s Well that Ends 
Well, Act IL. Sc. 3. 

That this reading is correct, and that causeless 
has in it a reflection of the meaning of super- 
natural, and means “without cause in the ordi- 
nary course, or in any of the ordinary laws of 
nature,” is confirmed, I think, by the following 
passage ; where, after the entrance of Isabella's 
ghost, Francisco di Medicis says : — 

“ Thought, as a subtle juggler, makes us deem 
Things supernatural which yet have cause 
Common as sickness.” 

Vittoria Corombona, Dyce’s new ed., p- 28. 

2. “ Constance, O Louis, stand fast, the devil tempts 

thee here, 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.” 

King John, Act II1. Se. 1. 

Nares and Dyce have exemplified the more 
obscure meaning of this quibbling phrase. The 


* “The Plowman’s Tale,” is no longer regarded as the | 


work of Chaucer. 








more obvious one is explained by another passage 
from Vittoria Corombona (p. 27), where Monti. 
celso says : — 


“ Come, come, my Lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose as bride’s hair.” 


It is curious that Steevens, in a note on this 
last e, states that brides (and among them 
Anna Boleyn) formerly walked to church with 
their hair hanging loose behind, and yet missed 
the meaning of “ untrimmed bride,” so far as to 
give a ludicrous explanation of it. 

Is the origin or meaning of this custom known? 
Looking to the Scotch maiden’s snood, may it not 
be that the loosened hair was intended to denote 
that period between maidenhood and matron life, 
when the bride could not as yet wear the hair 
matron-fashion ; but was preparing for it, and 
casting off the confining band could walk without 
it, and without shame, before God and man? Or 
was it simply a custom taken from the six locks 
of the Roman brides, and justified by St. Paul's 
phrase (1 Cor. xi. 15), that long hair was the 
glory of a woman? Should the first conjecture 
be correct, it would follow that no widow, nor 
any but a virgin, could on her marriage day ap- 
pear thus untrimmed ; and that this word would, 
therefore, signify virgin in both its senses. 

3. “ Nym. I will incense Page to deal with poison ; I will 
possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine is 
dangerous.”—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 3. 


In an after passage Nym, in explanation of his 
treachery, pa as a hint to Page, says: “I love 
not the humour of bread and cheese.” And, in 
fact, neither he nor Pistol are men enough to seek 
revenge for revenge sake; but are mere merce- 
nary rogues, who only look upon it as they would 
on gourds and fullams, or a short knife and a 
throng, or any such means of beguiling one of a 
tester. In accordance with this, Nym is made to 
talk of revenge, but shown to think more of gain- 
ing by it; and, in his fantastic way, quibbles and 
says: “I will possess Page with yellowness, for the 
revolt of mine, of my odious the loss of my gold 
is dangerous.” Yellow-boys, in the slang of our 
day, is a synonym for guineas; and I was led to 
the above explanation by finding, in the Cam- 
bridge Shakspeare, that the corresponding phrase 
in the first edition of the play was—“ I'll pose 
him with yellows.” It seemed to me likely that, 
when Shakspeare came to re-write this play, his 
quick wit took the conceit at sight of the word 
“yellows ;” though he altered the phraseology, so 
as to make it less of a verbal and more of a 
mental pun. 

Since then, I have come across the word “ re- 
volt” in an exactly similar sense in Northward Ho! 
(Act II. Se. 2), where Greenshield says : — 

“TI could not have told what shift to have made, for 
the greatest part of my money is revolted.” 
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Hence it would seem, either that the phrase was 
(like Nym’s humours) one of the known affecta- 
tions of the day, or that, as in other instances, | 
Webster has industriously remembered “ the right 
happy industry of Master Shakspeare.” 

4. Having no other place for it, might I add to | 
these stray jottings a suggestion as to the part | 
layed by Richard Perkins in Vittoria Corombona ? 
fo the postscript of the play, Webster says : — 

“In particular, I must remember the well-approved 
industry of my friend Master Perkins, and confess the 
worth of his action did crown both the beginning and end.” 

Now he could not have acted Brachiano: first, 
because Burbadge played that part ; and secondly, 
because Brachiano dies long before the conclu- | 
sion of the piece. But, without a doubt, the most | 
difficult character to sustain and express is that 
of Flamineo; and it is not only an impersonation 
which would require great care, study, and talent 
to present in all its varied phases, and to prevent | 
its becoming other than a monstrum informe too 
horrible to be borne, but in conformity with 


Webster's words, it is one which is a conspicuous | 


and principal one, from the beginning to the 
veryend. Again S. Sheppard, in his epigram on 
“Mr. Webster's most excellent Tragedy,” as 
quoted by Mr. Dyce, says : — 
“ Flamineo such another 

The Devil’s darling, murtherer of his brother, 

His part most strange (given him to act by thee), 

Doth gain him credit and not calumnie.” 

So that we have a staunch friend and supporter 
of Webster giving to the actor who took Flami- 
neo and to no other, such praise as Webster him- 
self gives to Perkins and to no other; while he 
tells us that Webster either wrote the part for 
him, or gave it to him as its fittest representative. 
Seeing, therefore, how all these allusions dovetail 
in one with another, I think it may be reasonably 
concluded that Perkins played Flamineo. 

Bens. Easy. 

P.S. Allow me also to correct an erratum in 
my Note on versification (“ N. & Q.,” 3° S. iv. 
202, col. 2). I, or the printer, have accidentally 
ow “ | were kind | ness,” instead of “ | were 

indness |.” It is well known that ess, as in 
duchess, &c., is often considered as absorbable. 





SuakesPeaRE AND Nep A.teyn.—Your cor- 
respondent Inquisitor (anté, p. 203), asks for 
traces of certain letters of Shakespeare, cautiously 
suggesting that the mention of them, which he 
quotes from a periodical of 1802, may have been 
a hoax. Permit me to follow up the question. 
The folly of a hoax on such a matter will be par- 
doned if a hearty discussion of the proper way to 
discover familiar remains of the great poet can 
be obtained. 

Shakespeare had Sussex connections; the Buck- 


hurst Lord, and Thomas, Earl of Arundel —a | 


magnificent man,— must have been among his 
honored patrons. Ned Alleyn, the noble founder 
of Dulwich College, his dear friend, had posses- 
sions in Sussex, and corresponded with one, or 
both, of these most learned persons. 

The treasures at Knole, in Kent, at Wittyham, 
at Arundel Castle, at the seat of the Shirleys, 
Weston, at that of the Ashburnhams, and at a 
dozen other places in Kent, Surrey, and above all, 
Sussex, ought to be carefully searched for Shak- 
speariana. Mr. Payne Cottier once worked upon 
Alleyn’s MSS. at Dulwich College. Is anything 
more doing with them ? 

This is an important topic every way. Alleyn 
belonged to the household of Prince Henry —a 
paragon. Shakespeare hailed his advent. This 
is clear from passages in two plays. Ben Jonson 


| joins us in the chorus on that head. 


It is not too late to discover writings from 
these heroes of our race, that will surpass in in- 
terest the storied stones of Nineveh and the gold 
of Australia. SEARCHER. 





Passage 1n “ Hamuet,” Act III. Se. 4. (3°? 
S. iv. 121.)—With deference to Mr. Keicuttey, 
there surely is meaning in the line from Hamlet— 

“That monster, Custom, which all sense doth eat,” 
and a meaning which would be entirely inverted 
by the proposed substitution of create for eat. 
That Hamlet means to say of “ Custom,” that it 
eats, or destroys, our sense, or perception, of what 


| we are accustomed to, seems absolutely proved 


by the fact, that in the very same scene he has 
already announced, in other words, such a thought 
with respect to “ Custom” : — 
“ Peace, sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart; for so I shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned Custom have not braz'd it so, 

That it is proof and bulwark against sense.” 

Aurrep Rorre. 
Somers Town. 





SHAKSPEARE JuBILEE (3° S. iv. 264.)—Foote’s 
description of the Stratford Jubilee of 1769 may 
be worth reprinting now, by way of warning to 
commemoration-promoters : — 


“ A Jubilee, as it hath lately appeared, is a public in- 
vitation, circulated and urged by puffing, to go post with- 
out horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, 
governed by a mayor and aldermen who are no magis- 
trates, to celebrate a great poet whose own works have 
made him immortal, by an ode without poetry, music 
without melody, dinners without victuals, and lodgings 
without beds; a masquerade where half the people ap- 
peared barefaced, a horse-race up to the knees in water, 
fireworks extinguished as soon as they were lighted, and 
a gingerbread amphitheatre which, like a house of cards, 
tumbled to pieces as soon as it was finished.” 


The following pamphlets appeared at the 
time : — 
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“An Ode upon dedicating a Building and erecting a 
Statue to Shakspeare at Stratford-upon-Avon, by David 
Garrick.” 

“ Shakspeare’s Garland; being a Collection of new 
Songs, Ballads, Roundelays, Catches, Glees, and Comic 
Serenatas, performed at the Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon: the Music by Dr. Arne, Mr. Barthelemon, Mr. 
Ailwood, and Mr. Dibdin.” 

Garrick’s ode is reprinted at length in the 
Annual Register for 1769. 

Jos J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


An amusing and interesting account of this will 
be found in the History and Antiquities of Strat- 
ford-upon- Avon by R. B. Wheeler (Stratford-on- 
Avon, no date, ?1806), which contains “ A par- 
ticular Account of the Jubilee celebrated at 
Stratford in honour of our immortal Bard.” At 
the end of which is appended “ Shakspeare's Gar- 
land, being a Collection of Songs, Ballads, Roun- 
delays, Catches, Glees, Comic Serenatas, &c., per- 
formed at the Jubilee.” 

In Bohn’s Lowndes, p.2317, is a list of “ Shake- 
speare Jubilee Publications.” T. B. H. 


Emmew (3 S. iv. 263.) —I fear that very 
many will disagree with Mr. Ke1eutxey as to the 
certainty of his change of emmew to enew in — 

“ Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew, 

As falcon doth the fowl.” 
Measure for Measure (Claudio), III. 1. 


Whoever has observed how game will not rise, 
but lie close, or huddle together for shelter, or 
how small birds seek covert and cease their twit- 
terings when a hawk is circling above them, will 
at once understand the force of emmew in this pas- 
sage ; and how Angelo’s sharp swoops on “ follies,” 
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Pompeys and Pompeys’ mistresses, ended either | 


in his emmewing them in prison, or in their emmew- 
ing themselves, not merely in the suburbs, their 
generally tolerated covert, but in its baths. The 
quotation from Nash, to my mind, shows clearly 
that enew was not Shakspeare’s word, nor could give 
his meaning, for Angelo’s swoops were too sud- 
den and certain; there was no playing with 
his prey. In all probability also the em of emmew 
is not so much the causal prepositive en— as the 
euphonic variant of in-mew, to mew up closely, 
like “ insheltered and embayed ” ( Othello), or — 
“ . . « « « that sweet breath, 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay.” 
King John. 
Beng. Easy. 





Bacgkare (3" §. iv. 203.)—I cannot at all agree 
with Mr. Tuos. Ketcutxey in his suggestion that 
this word is a corruption of the French bigarré, 
“ brindle,’ and has primarily nothing to do with the 
Anglo-Saxon back. Isit not probable that the ad- 
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—— 
Roister Doister, has reference to the proverbial ob. 
stinacy and stupidity of pigs when it is attempted to 
drive them singly? The quotations from Hey- 


| wood's Epigrams and the Taming of the Shrew un- 


questionably point to the word back as the essential 
part of the etymology of dackaré. In a very inter. 
esting note by Mr. T. Rodd (Pictorial Shakspeare, 
Illustrations to King Lear, IIL. 4), backaré is con- 
sidered as a term of somewhat cognate meaning 
with aroint, whose etymology is supposed to be 
from ar or aer, a very ancient word common to the 
Greek(?) and Gothic languages, in the sense of 
“to go,” and hynt, i.e. “ hind” or “ behind.” The 
two words, it is said, occur in the German Version 
of Luther(?) (Luke iv. 8). Hynt ar me thy 
Sathanas. Are not these words Gothic? The term 
aroint then=“ go behind,” and backaré = « g0 
back.” (See further remarks in Mr. Rodd’s note.) 


W. H. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 


The visitor to the British Museum who pauses 
at Show-case VIIL., in the King’s Library, where 
specimens of the early English press are dis- 
played, may notice quite at the end an open 
volume, bearing the following label : — 

“The book of St. Alban’s. The bokys of Haukyng 
and Huntyng, and also of Coot armuris. Written by Dame 
Juliana Barnes, or Berners, Prioress of Sopwell Nunnery. 
Printed at St. Alban’s in 1486. Bequeathed by the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas Grenville.” 


The following adventures which befel this very 
volume before it found its present secure resting- 
place, are, I think, worthy of a place in the first 
rank of bibliographical romance. 

The story has never, so fur as I know, been 
published ; and originally formed part of a letter 
written on bibliographical matters by the Rector 
of Pilham, in 1847, to the Rev. S. R. Maitland. 
By the kind permission of the latter gentleman, 
I have been allowed to copy it: — 

“ In June, 1844, a pedlar called at a cottage at Blyton, 
and asked an old widow named Naylor whether she had 
any rags to sell. She said,‘No!’ but offered him some 
old paper; and took from a shelf The Book of St. Alban's 
and others, weighing 9 Ibs., for which she received nine 
pence. ‘The pedlar carried them through Gainsboro’, 
tied up in a string, past a chemist’s shop, who, being 
used to buy old paper to wrap drugs in, called the 
man in; and, struck by the appearance of The Boke, gave 
him three shillings for the lot. Not being able to read the 


| colophon, he took it to an equally ignorant stationer and 


offered it to him for a guinea; at which price he de- 


| clined it, but proposed that it should be exposed in his 


| offered 2s. 6d. for it. 


dress of Mortimer to his sow, as occurring in the 


window as a means of eliciting some information about it. 
It was accordingly placed there, with the label —“ Very 
old curious work.” A collector of books went in, and 
This excited the suspicion of the 
vendor. Soon after Mr. Bird, the Vicar of Gainsboro, 
went in and asked the price, wishing to have a very early 
specimen at a reasonable price; not knowing, however, 
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the great value of the book. 
the book, Stark, a very intelligent bookseller, came in, to 
whom Mr. Bird at once ceded the right of pre-emption. 
Stark betrayed such visible anxiety that 
Smith, declined settling a price. Soon after, Sir C. —— 
came in, and took the book to collate; and brought it 
pack in the morning, having found it imperfect in the 
middle, and offered 5/. for it. 
reference to guide him to its 
time, Stark had emploved a fi 
refusal of it, and had undertaken to give a little more 
than Sir Charles might offer. On finding that at least 
6. could be got for it, Smith went to the owner and gave 
him two guineas, and then proceeded to Stark’s agent 
and sold it for 7/. 7s. Stark took it to London, and sold 
it to the Rt. Hon. T. Grenville for 70 or 80 guineas. 

“It must now be stated how it came to pass, that a 
book without covers of such extreme age was preserved. 
About fifty vears since, the Library of ‘Thonock Hall, in 
the parish of Gainsboro’, the seat of the Hickman family, 
underwent great repairs; and the 
by a most ignorant person, whose selection seems to have 
been determined by the coat. All books without covers 
were thrown into a great heap, and condemned to all the 
purposes which Leland laments in the sack of the Con- 
yentual Libraries by the visitors. But they found favour 
inthe eyes of a literate gardener, who begged leave to 
take what he liked home. He selected a large quantity 
of Sermons before the House of Commons, local pam- 
phlets, tracts from 1680 to 1710, opera books, &c., &c. 
He made a list of them, which was afterwards found in 
his cottage; and No. 43, was ‘Cotarmouris.’ The old 
fellow was something of a herald, and drew in his books 
what he held to be his coat. After his death, all that 
could be stuffed into a large chest were put away in a 
garret; but a few favourites, and The Boke among them, 
remained on the shelves of the kitchen for years, till his 
son’s widow grew so stalled of dusting them that sl« 
Jetermined to sell them.” 





value; but in the mean 


Here ends the material part of the story. 
volume was afterwards splendidly bound, and is 
now the only copy in the British Museum. 

Wituiam Braves. 

1, Abchurch Lane. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

In its critique on The History of Christian 
Names, by Miss Yonge, The Times (Oct. 22) men- 
tions some of its omissions, and further says, — 
“Many an unhappy child, when school-life has been 
made a torment to him through the name which he has 
received at baptism, would rejoice if the practice prevailed 
in the English Church, which is eommon among Ro- 
manists, of assuming a new name at confirmation. It 
seems doubtful whether this has ever been done among 
us; but the industrious correspondents of Notes and 
Queries might, perhaps, be able to discover one or two 
examples of it. ‘The surname, we all know, can be altered 
with ease, even when an obstinate Lord-Lieutenant would 
stop the way; but Christian names appear to be by law 
unchangeable.” 

With regard to its omissions, the reviewer says, 
“We once knew a Shadrach in the West of Eng- 
land.” I also knew one in Worcestershire, where 
he now lives as a country gentleman, whose name, 
when we were at school together, was commonly 


While he was examining 


| and Rotha. 
Sir Charles had no book of | 


iend to obtain for him the | 


books were sorted over | 


The | 


abbreviated to “Shade.” Then Miss Yonge says 
(according to The Times reviewer, for I have not 


| we . . . ‘the . ae 
the vendor, | Yet seen her book) that “ the only known river 


names are Tiberius and Jordan,” and Derwent 
But, besides the Thames Darrell of 
Ainsworth’s fiction, I might mention Mr. Severn 
Walker of Worcester, the able and active honorary 
secretary to the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
Society. Then there was Sabrina Sidney (the 
Shrewsbury orphan, named after the Severn), who 
was selected and educated to be the model wife 
of the eccentric Thomas Day, the author of Sand- 
ford and Merton. Has Miss Yonge given any Chris- 
tian names taken from towns and villages wherein 
the children were born, or where were the family 
estates? I know of more than one such instance. 
Or, of Christian names from seasons of the year ? 
as Spring Rice, and Winter Jones. And, although 
I suppose that the Christian name of “ Christmas” 
is not very common, yet it so happens that in this 
little village from whence I write this note, two out 
of its twelve houses are ruled over by a Christmas, 
the two men living two doors apart, having come 
here from opposite ends of the county, and not 
being of kin. One of the men is my gardener, 
and procures his cabbage plants, &c. from Christ- 
mas Q , 2 famous market gardener, who lives 
four miles off. Then there are Christian names as 
imaginative as that given by Sydney Smith to his 
daughter : 





“ Being now in possession of a daughter, it became ne- 
cessary to give her aname: and nobody would believe the 
meditations, the consultations, and the comical discussions 
he held on this important point. At last he determined 
to invent one; and Saba was the result.”—Sydney Smith's 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 22. : 


I have quoted this as a heading to my tale of 
“ Mareli,” in The Curate of Cranston, where 
Mareli is supposed to be a girl so named after her 
two godmothers, Mary and Elizabeth, neither of 
whom would permit her name to come second; in 
which conjuncture the father hit upon the idea of 


| coining the one name of Mareli out of the two 


sponsorial names. Although the incidents of the 
sketch are purely fictitious, yet it was a fact (as I 
was assured on good authority) that a girl was 
named Mareli for the above reasons; and it was 
upon this hint that I framed the sketch. I also 
headed that sketch with a second quotation, from 
an article on “Curiosities of Registration” in 
Chambers's Journal; I neglected to note the date, 
but it was prior to 1862 : — 

“No names are too absurd for parents to give their 
children. Here are innocents stamped for life as ‘ Kid- 
num Toats,’ * Lavender Marjoram,’ ‘ Patient Pipe,’ ‘Ta- 
litha Cumi,’ ‘ Fussy Gotobed,’ and, strangest of all, here 
is one called ‘ Eli Lama Sabacthani Pressnail.’” 


The Times’ reviewer says, “Tabitha Cumi Peo- 


| ple” was registered a few years since. 


Cutupert Bepe. 








Minor Rates. 


Boatinc Proverns.— The expression — “ We 
are in the same boat”—appears to be as old as 
the time of Clemens. In his Epistle to the Church 
of Corinth, he writes : — 

“Ey yap To avT@ eouey oxduuari, 
Kal 6 avrds fuiv ayav éxiumelra.” 

While on the subject of boating proverbs, I 
may mention a curious, and purely local one, 
which I heard on the banks of the Loire. Some 
one was approaching in a showy and stately man- 
ner: “ Voila! il vient en quatre bateaux!” The 
explanation of this was, that a full and wealthier 
line of boats on the river was usually composed 
of four, united in one convoy. 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip. 

INSCRIPTION ON AN OLD House 1x Lincoty.— 
May the God that gives us life and breath, 
Preserve our Queen Elizabeth. 

The above is at present hidden by recent im- 
provements. It is written from memory, and 
therefore the spelling is modern. 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


Loncevity.— The following is extracted from 
the Parish Register of Llanmaes, Glamorgan. The 
entry is evidently original, and of the date given, 
and the writing is clear: — 

“Ivan Yorath, buried a Saturdaye the xiiii day of 
July, Anno doni 1621, et anno regni regis vicesimo primo 
annoque xtatis circa 180. He wasa sowdier in the fighte 
of Bosworthe, and lived at Lantwitt Major, and hee lived 
much by fishing.” 

Also— 

“Thomas Watkin, sepultus fuit decimo octavo die 
Martii, Anno Dom: 1628. -£tat. circa 100.” 

C. 


Loncevity or Incumpents.—Passing through 
the churchyard of Great Oxendon, Northampton- 
shire, a few days ago, I made a note of an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb erected to the memory of the Rev. 
George Burton, M.A., who was born August 10, 
1761, died August 16, 1843, and was fifty-seven 
years rector of that parish. T. Norra. 

Leicester. 


Perer Catnena.—This author’s name is but 
very little known, and his works are all very 
scarce. He was one of those mathematicians who 
wrote on logic and almanacs. Born at Venice 
about 1501. He was Professor at the University 
of Padua. He wrote De Sphera lib. iv.; De Cal- 
culo Astronomico; De primo Mobili; Ephemerides 
annorum XII.; Oratio pro Methodi, ito, Pat. 
1563; and an Explanation of the mathematical 
parts of Aristotle’s Logic, 4to, Venice, 1556. 

Wm. Davis. 
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Mopern Corrvuptions. — Allow me to protest 
against a slipslop custom which is becoming very 
general, viz. that of giving to certain nouns jn 
the singular number a plural signification—e, g, 
fowl, chicken, shell (as applied to missiles), fish 
generally (people even say, “a shoal of herring”), 
with many other examples of a similar kind, which 
do not at the present moment occur to me. The 
proper names of Etheldred and Etheldreda are 
also almost universally corrupted into Ethelred 
and Ethelreda. Joun Pavin Pures. 

Haverfordwest. 

Hieuianp Love 108 Years aco.—The follow. 
ing brief record of the conduct of “a fickle fair 
one,” and the cool manner in which it was treated 
by “ the swain,” may interest some of the readers 
of “N. & Q”"— 

“1755, Aug. 24. [The church-session]. Received ad- 
vice that the purpose of marriage betwixt Peter Wright, 
in Milltown of Auchollie, and Helen Gray, in Balno, is 
flowen up upon the bride’s side, consequently she has for- 
feited her pledge, which is a crown; and that the suid 
Peter Wright is again contracted in order to marriage w* 
Barbara Smith, in Upper Achollie, yesternight.” 

In this case “a crown” (the forfeited security) 
means 5s. Scots money, or 5d. sterling; and the 
singular graphic expression of “flowen up” appears 
to be of the same import as that of the saying of 
“the swine’s run throw’t,” now in common use 
among the lower classes in Scotland in like cir- 
cumstances ; and of those of “it’s all up,” or, “the 
match is broken off,” among the better educated. 
The extract is from the old Session Records of the 
united parishes of Glenmuick, Tullich, and Glen- 
gairn, Aberdeenshire, in which is situated the 
Prince of Wales’s “ Highland home” of Birkhall. 

A.J. 

Rev. Josep Witxinson.—This gentleman may 
be mentioned as an instance of neglected bio- 
graphy. He was of Queen's College, Oxford; 
B.A. Nov. 21, 1786. On August 5, 1803, he was 
presented to the consolidated rectories of East 
and West Wrotham, in the county of Norfolk, on 
the presentation of the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Wal- 
lace; and, on May 23, 1817, became perpetual 
curate and sequestrator of Breckles, in the same 
county. He was also chaplain to the Duke of 
Gordon. He died Oct. 10, 1831, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age ; and was buried at Thet- 
ford St. Mary, in Suffolk, where is a monument 
commemorating him and Mary his wife, who died 
Nov. 20, 1817, aged sixty. His works are: — 

1. “ Select Views in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire.” London, folio, 1812. 

2. “ Picturesque Tour through Cumberland, Westmore- 
iand, and Lancashire.” Folio, 1812. 

3. “ The Architectural Remains of the Ancient Town 
and Borough of Thetford, in the Counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; tending to illustrate Martin’s and Blomefield’s 
Histories of Thetford: twenty-five Plates, etched by 
H. Davy, from Drawings by the Rev. Joseph Wilkinson. 
London, folio and 4to, 1822. 
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His epitaph designates him M.A., but we can- 
not find where or when he took that degree. 
His death is noticed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(ci. (2) 472, 653) ; but there are mistakes as to 
the day on which it occurred, and as to the patron 
by whom he was presented to East and West 
Wrotham; and he is confounded with Joshua 
Wilkinson, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who died June 7, 1814. 

r C. H. & TuHompson Cooper. 


Inpex-MAKING (2 S. vi. 496.) — You printed 
a note of mine on the proportions of the different 
letters of the alphabet at the beginnings of proper 
names, and showed that if a large number of names 
of persons in different positions in society were taken, 
the same proportions would subsist. I inquired 
whether foreign languages would give a similar 
result. On making the calculation with a large 
number of French names, I find a remarkable simi- 
larity. ‘The letter B is the strongest in both; the 
C's are equal, while L and S, D and H change 
places. I give the numbers below with the Eng- 
lish for comparison. It will be seen that the only 
remarkable exception is V in French, which takes 
the place of F in English, two letters that easily 
interchange : — 


English French English French 
A 31 29 N 20 12 
B 109 11-5 oO 10 06 
C 8% 9-2 P 59 67 
D 43 107 Q 02 03 
E 2-4 0-9 | R 46 53 
F 36 3-9 S 97 43 
G 51 74 T 40 3:3 
H 86 35 UV 10 3-2 
lJ 3-2 2°4 W 79 08 
K 20 6-4 X 00 0-0 
L 47 10°8 Y 05 0-1 
M 67 88 Z O1 0-0 
Oscott. Wm. Davis. 


Lawrence Sterne.— Giving an account of 
our English Boston (Lincolnshire), Mr. Haw- 
thorne, in his Our Old Home, notices a portrait 
of the author of The Sentimental Journey, which I 
hope will be looked after for the new “ Life” an- 
nounced. Icopy the passage in extenso : — 

“On the wall [of a Mr. Porter’s shop in Boston] hung 
acrayon-portrait of Sterne, never engraved, representing 
him as a rather voung man, blooming and not uncomely : 
itwas the worldly face of a man fond of pleasure, but 
without that ugly, keen, sarcastic, odd expression that 
we see in his only engraved portrait. The picture is an 


original, and must needs be very valuable; and we wish | 


it might be prefixed to some new and worthier biography 
of a writer whose character the world has always treated 
with singular harshness, considering how much it owes 
him. There was likewise a crayon-portrait of Sterne’s 
wife, looking so haughty and unamiable that the wonder 
is, not that he ultimately left her, but how he ever con- 
trived to live a week with such an awful woman.”—( Vol. 
1. pp. 260-1.) 

We won't give up the other portrait certainly : 
but it is desirable that this were made accessibie. 
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| Could it not be secured for the National Portrait 
Gallery? I hope Mr. Fitzgerald is a reader of 
“N. & Q.,” and that this note will be taken note 
of by him, A. B. G. 


Kinross. 


Queries. 


Anonymous Works.— Who were the respec- 
tive authors of the following anonymous publica- 
tions ? — 

1, The Scientific Tourist through Ireland. 
1818. 

2. A Visit to Dublin. Edinburgh, 1824. 

3. Letters from the Irish Highlands of Cunnemarra. 
London, 1825. 

4. Sheridaniana; or, Anecdotes of the Life of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. London, 1826. 

5. Outlines of Irish History. London, 1829. 

6. Oxmantown and its Environs. Dublin, 1845. 

7. Past and Present Policy of England towards Ire- 
land. London, 1845. 

8. Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago. Dublin, 1847. 

9. Letters from the Kingdom of Kerry in the Year 
1845. Dublin, 1847. 

10. Glendalough, or the Seven Churches. 
1848. 

11. Personal Recollections of the Life and Times of 
Valentine Lord Cloncurry. Dublin, 1849. 

12. William and James; or, the Revolution of 1688. 
Dublin, 1857. 


London, 


Dublin, 


Apnea. 


Raspuuys at AmsterpAM. — In the “ Strange 
| Adventures of Captain Dangerous” recently pub- 
lished in Temple Bar, by Mr. G. A. Sala, the 
captain is made to say of the “ Rasphuys ” (House 
of Correction) of Amsterdam ; time about 1750 :— 

“In another part of the building, which only the ma- 
gistrates are permitted to visit, are usually detained ten 
or dozen young ladies—some of very high families—sent 
here by their parents or friends for undutifu! deportment 
or some other domestic offence. They are compelled to 
wear a particular dress as a mark of degradation; are 
| kept apart, forced to work a certain number of hours a 

day, and are occasionally whipped.” 


| 


| Is there any authority for the statement that 


| the State provided, and that the guardians availed 
| themselves of, such means of correction for purely 
| domestic faults ? A DutcuMan. 


Spinnouse, on Worxknovuse, AMSTERDAM.—A 
| part of the workhouse at Amsterdam was, and 
perhaps stiil is, set apart for the correction of the 
| faults and errors of ladies of the better classes; 
who, at the instance of their friends or relations, 
| may there be subjected to a course of reformatory 
| discipline. In one of the rooms of this establish- 
| ment is a picture by some eminent Dutch painter 
| of a lady, who felt that she had derived so’ much 
advantage from her residence there, that she her- 
| Self presented her portrait as an acknowledg- 
| ment. Who was the lady? And can any of 
your correspondents give any other particulars of 
| this singular institution ? C. M. 
! 








Isaac Brackpearp, a barber, who resided in or 
near the old market place, Whitby, was author of 
Man’s Own Book of Three Leaves, Whitby, 8vo, 
1783. Any information respecting him will be 
acceptable. * & A 


Deacon Bropre.—Can any one kindly tell me 
what was the name of the mother of this well- 
known personage ? (See “ N. & Q.” 3°¢ S. iii. 47, 
97.) z. 9. 


Cure ror Ricxets.—In reading Thomas Ful- 
ler’s Good Thoughts in Worse Times, I came upon 
the following passage : — 

“ There is a disease of infants (and an infant disease, 
having scarcely as yet gotten a proper name in Latin) 
called the rickets; wherein the head waxeth too great, 
whilst the legs and lower parts wane too little. A woman 
in the west hath happily healed many, by cauterizing 
the vein behind the ear. How proper the remedy for the 
malady I engage not, experience ofttimes outdoing art, 
whilst we behold the cure easily effected, and the natural 
cause thereof hardly assigned.” — Meditations on the Times, 
xix. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” throw 
any light upon the nature of the remedy here 
mentioned, or inform me of the name of this cele- 
brated woman ? 

The Meditations from which the above-men- 
tioned passage was taken were written by Thomas 
Fuller in the year 1647. J.C. G. 


Mrs. Dorset. — Information is desired as to 
this lady, whose Peacock at Home, a poem, is 
noticed in the British Critic, xxxvii. 67. 

m o> ee 

“Tue Dustin Macazine.” — May I ask you 
to inform me whether any more than vol. i. of 
The Dublin Magazine; or, Monthly Memorialist 
(Dublin, 1812-13, 8vo), appeared, and by whom 
it was edited? As stated on the title-page, it 
was “under the Direction of a Society of Literary 
Gentlemen.” ABHBA, 


Exry Davy's Szar.—There is in Croydon 
some almshouses founded in 1447 by one Elly 
Davy or Ellis Davis, mercer and citizen of Lon- 
don, who obtained for that purpose letters patent 
in 23rd Hen. VI.; also the sanction of Arch. 
Stafford, 1443, and letters from the abbot and 
convent of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, in Dec. 
1445. 

The seal, which is impressed on all leases and 
conveyances granted by the charity has the in- 
scription, “Decani Collegii de Stoke segillum 
officii.”’ 

Is it likely that the seal has at some time or 
other been appropriated? If not, what is the 
connectio& between Elly Davy and Stoke ? 

Wynne E. Baxter. 

Herarpic.—Where can I find a statement of all 

the circumstances which enable a man to carry | 
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more than one crest? and also the title of a book 
in which I can find engravings of the coronets used 
by the French noblesse in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ? M. B. 


Locke AND Sprnoza.— 

“ Locke a traduit, mot & mot, ce que Spinose dit sur les 
revenants et Jes esprits,” p. 17.— Zssai sur le Spiritualisme, 
par M. F. Chenier, Paris, 1857. 

A reference to the passage in Locke or Spinoza 
will oblige. E. H. 


Dantet Mace published Nineteen Sermons, 8yo, 
1751. He was a dissenting minister at Newbury, 
in Berkshire. When and where did he die ? 


S. Y. R. 


Tue Company or Mercuants ApVENTURERS.— 
In the Cotton MS. Vespasian C. xiij. p. 318, is 
what appears to be an order of the Lords of the 
Council, though, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, it is not in the Council Register. There 
is no date to it, but it is signed—* E. Clynton, 
W. Haward, Fr. Knollis, Wa. Myldmay.” 

The purport of it is to authorise a relaxation of 
the restraint of trade between England and Spain. 
And in order to carry this object into effect, cer- 
tain powers are given to “ John Marshe, Esquire, 
Governor unto the Company of the Merchauntes 
Adventurers ; Thomas Aldersey, William Tower- 
sonne, and Richard Boulder, Merchauntes Ad- 
venturers; and Robert Love, William Wydnell, 
Thomas Bramley, and Richard Stap, Merchauntes 
trading Spayne.” 

In the Lansdowne MS. No. 112, Art. 1, fol. 1, 
is a letter from Thomas Aldarsey (apparently the 
Thomas Aldersey above adverted to) addressed to 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, with reference to a 
treaty then in progress for the opening of traffic 
between England and the dominions of the King 
of Spain. 

This letter is followed by a draft of the treaty 
art. 2, p. 3. 
suppose the order of the Lords in Council to 
have been issued not later than July, 1571, and 
the letter of Thomas Aldarsey to have been written 
in the autumn of 1573. 

Can any of your correspondents assist me in 
verifying these dates? I would also beg to in- 
quire—1. Whether the treaty, of which we find 
the draft in the Lansdowne MS., was ever ra- 
tified ? 

2. Where information can be found respecting 
the “Company of Merchauntes Adventurers,” 
concerning John Marshe, Esq., the Governor of 
the company, and Thomas Aldersey, evidently an 
active member of it ? P. S. Carey. 


_ 


Normanpy.—What were the boundaries of the 
Province of Normandy as ceded to Rollo by 
Charles the Simple ? MELETES. 
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Titus Oates. — Where can alist be found of 


the noblemen and gentlemen who suffered under 
the accusations of Titus Oates? H. 


“Parras Armata: Tue GenTLeMAN’s AR- 
morte.” Lond. 8vo, 1639.—In Moule’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, a work with this title is given as one 
treating of Heraldry. He cites the price given 
for a copy in Bindley’s sale. I doubt whether the 
work in question has any reference to Heraldry, 
and consequently whether it has properly a place 
in a catalogue of works upon the subject. If any 
of your readers has a copy, and would refer to it, 
and state the nature of the volume so entitled, he 
will oblige. Perhaps some of your heraldic corre- 
spondents, frequenters of the British Museum, 
would ascertain if a copy of Pallas Armata exists 
in that library. S. E. G. 

Mrs. Parsons, who wrote above sixty volumes 
of novels and a play, died at Laytonstone, Feb. 5, 
1811. She was daughter of Mr. Phelp, wine 
merchant at Plymouth, and the widow of Mr. 


Parsons, sometime a turpentine merchant of 


Stonehouse, afterwards of the Bow China House, 
and ultimately of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 
There is a full Memoir of her in Biographia 
Dramatica. Her Christian name is desired. 


S. Y. R. 


Pew Rents. —In consecrated churches and 

chapels, where there are pew rents, who has the 
right of collecting and receiving them? If trus- 
tees or the churchwardens have the right, can 
they apply any part of such receipts otherwise 
than to the conduct of Divine service in the par- 
ticular church or chapel? above all, can they 
divert any part to their own benefit? To whom 
are they bound to give an account of receipt and 
expenditure ? J.C. J. 
_ Quotation From Seneca.— Will you kindly 
inform me in what work of Seneca the following 
excellent observations occur? The passage is, I 
believe, generally ascribed to Seneca: — 

“Non quia difficilia quedam sunt, ideo non audemus ; 
sed quia non audemus, ideo difficilia.” 

J. Darton. 


Witrram Rose, an apothecary, had a dispute 
with the College of Physicians in 1704. Informa- 
tion respecting him is desired. S. Y. R. 

Sarpen Manston.—Will any Buckinghamshire 
correspondent kindly say where I can find descrip- 
tions or views of the old mansion at Salden? and 
where a work called Bucks’ Records * (not in the 
British Museum) can be seen? It is quoted in 
Sheahan’s History of Bucks. Kappa. 


Mrs. Sarmon’s Wax Worx.—In that amusing 
work, London Scenes and London People, p. 59, 





: {* That is, The Records of Buckinghamshire, published 
y the Bucks Archeological Soviety.—En. } 


the author says “as early as 1787 Mrs. Salmon 
set up her tent;” but the “ ingenious” lady and 
her wax work are mentioned among the popular 
sights in the Spectator of April 5, 1711. When 
was the earliest exhibition of wax work as a public 
show? ‘The art is of course as old as the Romans 
(Juvenal, vii. 238, viii. 19), and perhaps older; 
and waxen efligies of our rulers were carried at 
their funerals, even at that of Oliver Cromwell. 
A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

A Sussex Porm.— Who was the author of 
Woolsonbury Nymphs, a poem inscribed to Miss 
Danoe? It was published in 1825. 

J. Woopwarp. 

SrenseR AnD Travers.—Can any reader of 
“ N. & Q.” oblige me with proof of the marriage 
said to have been celebrated between John Tra- 
vers and Sarah Spenser, sister to the poet, soon 
after Spenser’s settlement at Kilcolman? It is 
asserted, in Craik’s Spenser and his Poetry (iii. 
250), that this John Travers was son of Brian 
Travers of Pille, co. Devon; who, inheriting from 
a long line of ancestors the estate of Nateby, co. 
Lancashire, sold or mortgaged it temp. Philip 
and Mary, and settled in Devonshire, “ having 
inherited the estate of Pill in right of his wife.” 
I do not know how often this statement may have 
been repeated, or whether it is generally believed ; 
but I can distinctly prove that no Brian Travers 
ever held the Nateby estate, which continued in 
the Lancashire family of Travers from Hen. III. 
to Chas. I.; that the Pille estate belonged to the 
Devonshire family, at least three generations 
earlier than the individual in question; and that, 
although Brian Travers of Pille had a son John, 
born and baptised in 1567, there is every reason 
to believe that he died without issue, and was 
buried at Coleridge, co. Devon, on the 11th of 
Nov. 1573. I am, therefore, extremely anxious 
to know whether the above marriage is an un- 
undoubted fact? And if so, who and of what 
parentage was the said John Travers? H. J. S. 

“ Tarntyna.”—In the publications of the Phi- 
lobiblon Society, there is a paper communicated 
by Mr. J. B. Heath—“ An Account of Materials 
furnished for the Use of Queen Anne Boleyn and 
the Princess Elizabeth by William Loke, the 
King’s Mercer, in 1535-36” —in which appears 
the following entry :— 

“Tt. ii Rolls bokeram blak ffor Tayntyng of a nyght 
gowne of orenge culler taffeta.” 


, 


I believe the word “tayntyng” comes from 
teint, artificial or compound of colours. I have 
looked in many old dictionaries, but I have been 
unable to trace this word. I should be glad if 
any of your readers could direct my steps. 

W. H. Overatt. 


Guildhall Library. 
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“ Les Trois Atrgennes.”—A small French ves- 
sel put lately into Whitehaven, her name “ Les Trois 
Alréennes,” bound from Auray, a small port in 
Brittany. Her name was illustrated by a brilliant 
painting of three women with golden crowns. 
Are these Trois Alréennes queens of Auray ? 
and what is their story ? Epw. H. Know es. 

St. Bees. 


Anz. Zacutus. — This author was a Spanish 
Jew, living in Portugal. He wrote Almanach 
Perpetuum Celestium Motuum traductum a Lingua 


Hebraica in Latinam, per Jos. Verzinum. Leiriz, | 


Magister Ortas, 1496, 4to, 156 leaves. This work 
consists of 286 tables (query in Hebrew charac- 
ters), and is so scarce that the copy in the Royal 
Library at Lisbon is the only one known. This 
information, says Ebert, was kindly communicated 
by D. Bellerman, the ambassador's chaplain. M. 
Denis, in the Biograph. Univers., says that the 
Almanac was translated into Latin by Alphonse 
Sevillano, of Cordova, and Hain says printed at 
Venice, 1496, in 8vo, with additions. Hain makes 
two books, 16,267 and 16,269, of the Zab. Astro- 
nom. and the Almanach Perpet. ‘This is wrong. 
But his Zn fine is from the f 

1496, and ends thus: — “ Sole existente in 15 gr. 
53 m. 2 piscium sub ceelo Leyree.” But I can 


*ortuguese edition of 


Mayor of the City of London, died Oct. 4%, 1711, in the 
31" year of her age.” 

I am happy to state the brass has been removed 
from its hiding place, and will be inserted in the 
wall of the church. Rost. H. Hurts, 


[Lord Macaulay states that “the emaciated corpse o 
George Lord Jeffreys was laid, with all privacy, next to the 
corpse of Monmouth in the chapel of the Tower.” (His, 
of England, iii. 403.) So far this true; but according to 
Malcolm it was subsequently removed to St. Mary, Al- 
dermanbury. He says, “Jeffreys was privately buried 
in the Tower, from whence his body was conveyed to the 
family vault, four years and six months afterwards, as q 
tradition in the parish of St. Mary’s asserts, by the ap- 
prentices of Aldermanbury, in a manner rather tumulty- 
ous. But this must be a mere fable, further than tha 
the apprentices might have run riot on such an occasion, 
as they frequently did a century or two past. But the 
body was doubtlessly removed by regular permission ob- 
tained by his friends. The sextoness informs me, that 


| she saw the coffin of this unpopular judge, a few years 


find no trace among bibliographers of the follow- | 


ing, Pronostico dello Aiio MDxxV1.; again in 1532, 
and again in 1535, a 4to of four leaves. Can any 
of your readers supply an earlier or a later copy? 
It is prophetical only, without tables. I under- 
stand Mr. Steinschneider (Jewish Literature) to 
deny that the learned Spanish Jews believed in 
astrology, but particularly deprecated its practice. 
Ws. Davis. 


Queries with Answers. 


Grorce Lorp Jerrrers. —It has, I believe, 
formed a subject of dispute as to where the body 
of the notorious Lord High Chancellor of England, 
the Lord Jeffreys, was interred, it being generally 
asserted and insisted on by the late Lord Camp- 
bell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, that it had 
been placed in a vault under the altar of the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury. 
This church is now undergoing extensive altera- 
tions, and the vaults being now filled up for sani- 
tary reasons. But as yet nothing has been dis- 
covered to confirm the above statement, but it 
may prove interesting to your readers to learn 
that in the vault referred to was a small brass- 

late, in excellent preservation, inscribed as ful- 
_ — 

“The Honb'e M™ Mary Dive, eldest daughter of the 
Right Honb'e George Lord Jeffrey, Baron of Wem, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England, by Ann his Lady, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bludworth, sometime Lord 


past, in perfect preservation, covered with crimson velvet, 
and with gilt furniture.” Malcolm also prints the follow. 
ing extract from the register of burials: “ 1693, George 
Lord Jeffreys, baron of Wem, died the 19 April, 1689; 
buried in a vault under the communion-table, Nov, 2 
1693.” (Londinium Redivivum, ii. 133, 137.) This con- 
firms the account given by Lord Campbell, who states 
that “Jeffreys’ remains were buried privately in the 
Tower, where they remained quietly for some years. A 
warrant was afterwards signed by Queen Mary, while 
William was on the continent, directed to the governor of 
the Tower, ‘ for his delivering the body of George, late Lord 
Jeffreys, to his friends and relations, to bury him as they 
think fit.”, On the 2nd of November, 1693, the body was 


| disinterred, and buried a second time in a vault under the 


| communion-table of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 


In the 
year, 1810, when the church was repaired, tlie coffin was 
inspected by the curious, and was found stili fresh, with 
the name of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys inscribed upon it.” 
(Lives of the Lord Chancellors, iii. 5¢9.) A circumstantial 
account of the discovery of his coffin in December, 1810, 


| will be found in the Gent. Mug. of that month, p. 554, 


| where it is stated, that “the coffin was not opened; and 


after public curiosity had been gratified, it was replaced 


+7 


| in the vault, and the stone fastened over it.’ 


Cixtu1o.— What is known of this celebrated 
writer, and did Shakspeare borrow from him, and 
what ? R. E. L. 


[Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cintio, an Italian poet, was 
born at Ferrara in 1504. He studied the classics under 
Celio Calcagnini, and then applied himself to the study 
of Physic under Manardi. In 1542, Duke Hercules of 
Ferrara made him his secretary, in which office he was 
continued by that prince’s successor, Alfonso II. He 
afterwards accepted the professorship of Rhetoric at 
Pavia, and obtained a place in the academy of that town. 
It was here he got the name of Cintio, which he subse- 
quently adopted. After suffering from an attack of the 
gout, he died in December, 1573. He wrote nine trage- 
dies; also Egle, a pastoral drama, and Ercole, a poem. 
But his greatest work is his Gli Hecatommithi, or Hun- 
dred Tales (after the manner of Boccacio), 2 vols. 8v0, 
1561, 1566; and 2 vols. 4to, 1608. These Tales have 
become known in England by the recourse that Shak- 
speare has had to them in Measure for Measure, &c., for 
the subjects of his plays. “I venture to hint,” says the 
late Joseph Hunter, “ the name of Cinthio as the probable 
author of the stories on which The Tempest and Love's 
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Labour’s Lost are founded. And for this reason. Shak- 
speare took the story from Cinthio, which he has wrought 
up into the play of Othello, and that story has a certain 
relation to the facts of authentic history, similar to the 
relation which exists between the stories of the two 
comedies just named and the facts of genuine history. A 
good bibliographical tract on Cinthio would be a valuable 
contribution to Shakspearian literature.” — New Iilustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, ii. 344. A very good account of 
Cinthio’s novels will be found in Dunlop's History of Fic- 
tion, ii. 419, 437. (See also Liebrecht’s German transla- 
tionof Dunlop) ; and with special reference to Shakspeare’s 
obligations to Cinthio, consult Quellen des Shakspeare in 
Novellen, Miihrchen, und Sagen. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Theodor Echtermeyer, Ludwig Henschel, und Karl Sim- 
rock; and also The Remarks of M. Karl Simrock on the 
Plots of Shakspeare’s Plays with Notes and Additions, by 





J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., printed for the Shakspeare Society | 


in 1850. } 


“Derence or Cuartes I.” —I should be glad 
toreceive any information about a book bearing 
the following title : — 

“Defensio Regia pro Carolo J. ad Serenissimum Magne 
Britannia Regem Carolum IJ. Filium natu Majorem, 
Heredem & Succeszorem legitimum. Sumptibus Regiis. 
Anno 1649.” 

Neither author nor place of publication are 
mentioned. The book is 24mo, containing 444 
pages, written entirely in Latin, and the copy in 
my possession, which I purchased at a sale in Ox- 
ford at a low price, is very elegantly bound by 
Hayday in calf antique. 
page is stamped “ Biblioth. Fridr. Hurter. Sca- 
hus.” 

: I have searched for it to no purpose in the 
catalogues of the Bodleian Library, in Bohn's 
large Catalogue, 1841, and Macpherson’s, re 

. D. 


| tanism. 


On the back of the title- | 


[This work is by Claude Saumaise, best known in the | 


Latin form Salmasius, whom the general suffrage of his 
compeers placed at their head in the province of litera- 
ture. When in Holland he complied with the request of 
Charles II. of England, then in exile, to write a defence 
ofhis father and of monarchy. In the publication of this 
work Salmasius had not calculated on so powerful an op- 
ponent as John Milton, who was importuned by the 
parliament to answer it. Early in the year 1651, Milton 
published the Defensio pro Populo Anglicano contra Claudii 
Salmasii Defensionem Regiam. It was said in Holland 
that Salmasius had pleaded very badly in an excellent 
cause—Milton very ably in a bad one. 
cireulated with great industry by each party. Hobbes 
says “ They are very good Latin both, and hardly to be 
judged which is better; and both very ill reasoning, 


Both works were | 


hardly to be judged which is worse; like two declama- | 


tions pro and con, made for exercise only in a rhetoric 
school by one and the same man. 
nan to an Independent.” 
Milton, but did not live to finish it. In the year of the 
restoration it was printed in London under the following 


title, Claudii Saimasii ad Joannem Miltonum Responsio, | 


Opus posthumum, with a Dedication to Charles II. by Sal- 
masius’s son Claudius, dated at Dijon, Sept. 1, 1660.) 


Deatu or Captains Coox. —I have a line en- 
graving representing the death of Cook, and, as it 
‘8a proof before any letters, am unable to find 


So like is a Presbyte- | 
Salmasius prepared a Reply to | 


out the painter and the engraver. The size of . 
the print is twenty-three inches by seventeen. 
Near the centre stands Cook, not in uniform, but 
in a light-coloured jacket and trowsers ; he is aim- 
ing a blow with the butt-end of his musket. A 
native, in a war-helmet, stabs him in the left 
shoulder; another native, to the right, stoops to 
pick up astone. To the left of the spectator are 
the English boats, into one of which a sailor is 
scrambling, while another is lifted out of the 
water by a comrade; sailors and marines are 
firing on the crowd of savages. 

I wish to know the painter and the engraver of 
this piece. The style of engraving is rather like 
that of Sherwin. 

[There are two contemporaneous prints of the death of 


| Captain Cook, and both of them after John Webber, 
| the draughtsman appointed to accompany the great cir- 


cumnavigator in his last voyage. The first and best 
known was engraved by Bartolozzi and Byrne; and the 
second by a French engraver of the name of Claude Mar- 
tieu Fessard, the latter differing in the points noticed by 
our correspondent; for in the former the Captain is pas- 


| sively trailing his musket, and is also dressed in uniform. 
| It is remarkable that Webber should have painted two 


different representations of this occurrence. We shall be 
glad to know which is considered the most correct. ] 


Crasse’s Poem or rae “ Levitre.”—In Crabbe's 
Life and Works (Murray, 1847), there occurs, at 
p- 170, a set of stanzas, the burden of which is 
that woman is the good Samaritan of life. But 
in Blackwood for April, 1837,sanother and very 
different version of the same stanzas is given. 
The latter poem is a stinging satire on the Sec- 
taries, without one reference to female Samari- 
Its burden is this : — 

“ Hard Levite! bitter priest! begone. 
Swell knaves with fools your nasal strain. 
The Gospel knows no heart of stone ; 
The Gospel scorns no cry of pain.” 
Which version is the original and correct one ? 
D. Brae. 

Melbourne. 

[ As the writer of the article in Blackwood was not per- 
fectly sure the poem was by the Rev. George Crabbe, it 
would seem that his son, the Editor of his Works, wished 
to lay a claim to this stray waif as the production of his 
father, and consequently produced the original draught 
from his note-book. To whom we are indebted for the 
additional verses printed in Blackwood is indeterminate. } 


Korzesve: “Tue Strancer.”—What is the 
name of the song in Kotzebue’s play of The 
Stranger, and by whom is the music published ? 

T. G. E. 
[The song has no title. In B. Thompson's translation 
it commences : — 
“ | have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne’er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart.” 
The music, we believe, may be had at Lonsdale’s Musical 
Library, 26, Old Bond Street. } 
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Replies. 
JOHN NICHOLSON: “ MAPS.” 
(2™ §. iii. 107, 198; 3° S. iv. 170.) 

There is not a more valued correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.” than Mr. De Morcan. Whatever 
proceeds from his pen carries with it an air of 
conclusive authority on the ground that ipse dizit. 
It is extremely disappointing, then, to find the 
Proressor committing himself to statements so 
erroneous as those (anté p. 170) relating to the 
person whose name is at the head of this article ; 
more particularly when, setting himself to correct 
the errors of others, he himself falls into greater 
on the same subject. 

In giving an authentic history of “ Mappesiani 
Bibliopolii Custos,” as he was fond of designating 
himself, the allusion to him by the “ Brace of 
Cantabs” may be passed by as undeserving notice. 
Let us then come to Gunning. Mr. De Morean 
justly remarks that Gunning’s book “is not a 
bigh authority on facts of recollection,” still, on 
the present sulject, when he speaks of things 
within the sphere of his own knowledge, his ac- 
count is mainly correct. He was resident in the 
University ten years before the death of Nichol- 
son, and acknowledges to having had the advan- 
tage of his library; he must therefore have had a 
personal knowledge of him. But when he speaks 
of Nicholson’s exhibiting his books “on a small 
moveable stall,” he is drawing upon his imagina- 
tion; for he states that when he came to college, 
Nicholson was living in “a large and commodious 
house belonging to King’s College.” In fact he 
never kept a book-stall. Gunning says that the 
son of “ Maps” discovered that he was entitled to 
the name of Nicholson. Mr. De Morgan cor- 
rectly remarks upon this that his name was not 
lost during his life. But the observation of the 
facetious Bedell, which seems to imply the con- 
trary, is merely a Gunningism which every one 
who knew him will know how to appreciate. Gun- 
ning’s account of the manner in which the portrait 
of “ Maps” came to be placed in the University 
library is correct. But Mr. De Morean says 
that Nicholson “was an officer of the Public 
Library all his life.” There is not a shadow of 
truth in this statement; he was never in any way 
connected with the University library. Nay, I 
am informed by the library authorities that such 
an office as Mr. De Moreawn describes never 
existed except in the imagination of that gentle- 
man. Mr. De Morean has travelled out of his 
brief to describe the worthy old bookseller as 
“very illiterate,” so much so that “he thought 
that all large folios were books of maps!” Was 
anything ever more absurd? Mr. De Morcan 
remarks upon “the inaccuracies incident to re- 


miniscences without memoranda,” but how much | 


greater the inaccuracy that rests upon neither re- 
miniscences nor memoranda. I do not mean to 
assert that Nicholson was an educated man in the 
academical sense of the word, but he had received 
the education usual with “ men of business,” and 
is known to have been intelligent and well in- 
formed, as his success sufficiently corroborates,* 

It is not generally known that Nicholson was 
not the original “ Maps.” The first who rejoiced 
in that sobriquet in Cambridge was Robert Watts, 
who established the first circulating library in the 
University about the year 1745.¢ He died Jan. 
31, 1751-2, and left his stock of books, maps, and 
prints to his only daughter Anne. She, on March 
28, 1752, was married to John Nicholson, who 
thus succeeded to the circulating library, and the 
sobriquet of his father-in-law, both of which he 
maintained, with what success is well known, till 
his death in 1796. 

Nicholson was a native of Mountsorrel, Leices- 
tershire, where his ancestors for some generations 
had occupied a small farm. He was born in 1730, 
and was therefore only twenty-two years of age 
when he married Miss Watts. He had one brother 
in trade (I am not able to say what) in Leicester; 
and another settled at Wisbeach in the Isle of 
Ely as a bookseller, whom my informant, who 
knew him well, describes as having been a man of 
considerable intelligence. John Nicholson died 
Aug. 8, 1796, aged sixty-six. A notice of him 
will be found in the obituary of the Gent. Mag., 
vol. Ixvi. ii. p. 708, where he is spoken of as “ sin- 
cerely lamented by an unparalleled circle of 
friends, after unremitting attention to business for 
forty-five years.” He is there said to have him- 
self “presented to the University a whole-length 
portrait of himself [painted by Reinagle] which 
hangs on the staircase of the Public Library, and 
under it a print engraven from it [by Caldwall].” 
The lettering of this print describes it as having 
been published at the request of “ the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Masters, Fellows, Scholars, and Students of 
the University,” to whom it is dedicated. The 
profits of the sale were to be given to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital. I may add that he was a man 
of a most benevolent disposition ; and the number 
of the poorer students of the University was by 
no means small whom he allowed the gratuitous 
use of his library. He was also passionately fond 
of music, and to please him his only daughter, 
who died at the age of seventeen, had learned to 
play the violin! Whether that was her only in- 
strument [am notable to say. His widow (Watts'’s 
daughter) died Feb. 7, 1814, aged eighty-four. 
His only surviving son, John, succeeded him in 
the business, which continued to be carried on 10 

* Iam able to state that himself and his son accumu- 
lated in business not less than 50,0001, the larger pro- 
portion of which is believed to have been made by himself. 

+ See Bowtell’s MSS. in Downing College library. 
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the old house in front of King's College till the 


year 1807 (not, as Gunning says, till the new 
puildings at King’s were commenced, which was 


jn 1824), when it was removed to the corner of 


Trinity and St. Mary’s Streets. John, the second, 





literary ability. He discontinued the circulating library 
On his death, in 1845, the business was sold to Messrs- 
A. & D. Macmillan, the survivor of whom is an extensive 





| publisher here, and at London and Oxford, under the 


retired from the business about the year 1821, | 


to Stoke Newington (where he died April 25, 
1825), and was succeeded by his elder son John, 
the third of that name. 

This last-mentioned was a man of no mean lite- 
rary taste and attainments. He was the author 
of Petus and Arria,* a tragedy in five acts. To 
which is prefixed a letter to Thomas Sheridan, 


Esq., on the present state of the English stage, | 
published 1809, by Lackington & Co.; also of 


Wright and Wrong, a comedy published by the 
same firm in 1812. He died unmarried Dec. 6, 


designation of Macmillan & Co. The second John Nichol- 
son died at Stoke Newington, 25 April, 1825, aged 70.”— 
Memorials of Cambridge, iii. 279. 

For much of the information contained in this 
note I am indebted to the Rev. Edward Ventris, 


| M.A. 


1822, in the fortieth year of his age; shortly after | 
which time the bookselling business, after having | 


been carried on by the Nicholson family for se- 
venty years, was purchased and continued by Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson, and more recently by the 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

In the Greek hexameter, Mr. De Morean is 
certainly right in reading @eol, and not véo, and for 
the reason he assigns. ‘Lhe following translation, 
perhaps contemporary with the original, confirms 
this : — 

“Snobs call him Nicholson, but gownsmen Maps.” 


“se . 





In the old churchyard of St. Edward, Cambridge, 


are inscriptions commemorating Robert Watts, | 


Jan, 31, 1751-2, aged fifty-six ; John Nicholson, 
Aug. 8, 1796, aged sixty-six; Anne his wife, Feb. 7, 
1814, aged eighty-four; and John Nicholson, Dec. 
3, 1822, aged forty-one. The following note, 
with reference to these inscriptions, occurs in the 
35th part of the Memorials of Cambridge, now on 
the eve of publication : — 

“Robert Watts, who dwelt and had a book shop on the 
western side of ‘Trumpington Street in this parish, was 
the first person who established a circulating library in 
Cambridge. 
arge stock of standard mathematical and classical books. 


It was opened about 1745, and comprised a | 
| the Giants, although it is a very full gathering of 


He dealt also in maps and prints, and acquired the name of | 


Maps. His stock in trade he bequeathed to his only daugh- 
ter Anne, who, on 28 March, 1752, married John Nicholson 
of Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, who carried on the business 
nthe same premises with great success till his death in 


| ature of the time. 


1196. He was also well known by the name of Maps; | 


aud his portrait, by Reinagle (which has been engraved), 
s in the University library. He was succeeded by his 
son John, who, in 1807, removed the business to a newly 
rected house at the corner of Trinity Street and St. Mary's 
Street. Having accumulated a fortune, he went to reside 
it Stoke Newington, and gave up the business to his son 
john, the author of two or more published dramas. 
Shortly after the death of the latter, which occurred in 
1822, the business was disposed of to Mr. Thomas Steven- 
sn, alderman, and sometime mayor, a person of much 


* See “N. & Q.” 1* S, vol. viii. pp. 219, 374. 


Proressor DE Mora@an has, I think, been egre- 
giously imposed upon with respect to the elder 
John Nicholson having held an office in the Uni- 
versity Library. Having made much inquiry on 
the subject, I believe I may venture to assert that 


| there never was in the University of Cambridge a 


porter or beadle, whose duty it was to carry books 
to those Masters of Arts who wanted them. I think 
it clear that he did not (as Mr. Gunning asserts 
and the Prorressor surmises) begin by keeping 
a stall, and that he did not originate the plan of 
supplying undergraduates with their class books 
by subscription. 
I want proof that he was very illiterate, and 
thought that all large folios were books of maps. 
C. H. Coorrr. 


Cambridge. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
(3 S. iv. 306.) 

The oldest printed copy of this popular story 
that I have ever seen, gave Aldermary Church- 
yard as its place of publication; and from the 
type, paper, general arrangement, and that some- 
thing which bespeaks the age without giving a 
date, I should say it was issued from 1730 to 1740. 
The title was The History of Jack and the Giants, 
and the tiny vol. of 16 pp. was in two parts or 
* books.” 


In Will. Thackeray’s broadsheet list of “ Small 


| Merry Books,” “ Double Books,” and “ Histories ” 


preserved amongst the Bagford papers in the 
British Museum, no mention is made of Jack and 


the titles (some 500 in all) of the chapmen’s liter- 
I am inclined to think that 
this, Jack and the Bean Stalk, and other kindred 
stories, have only appeared in print during the 
past 100 or 120 years, although for ages previous 
to this they existed in the mouths of the people, 
and were handed down by the old to the young. 
Towards the middle of the last century, when chap- 
bookselling was at its zenith, and London Bridge, 
Little Britain, Aldermary, and Bow Churchyards, 
Gracious or Gracechurch Street, and the lanes 
running out of Smithfield swarmed with rival 
chap- (or cheap) booksellers, competition in the 
production of popular literature must have been 
very great; and it seems probable that the more 
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enterprising dealers, anxious for novelties, seized | whose effigy is carried through the town every 


upon the ancient oral tales, and printed them for 
the first time. The most popular nursery books 
of the present day are these later printings, whilst 
The King and the Tanner, The Friar and the Boy, 
King Arthur's Book, Bevis of Hampton, Elynour 
Rumming, and scores of others, well known in 
Shakspeare’s time and long afterwards, are no 
longer in demand amongst the juniors, and are 
only to be met with in the libraries of the curious. 
It was Sir Francis Palgrave’s opinion that Jack 
and the Bean Stalk came from the East through 
Southern Europe, but that Jack the Giant Killer, 
or, giving it the old title, Jack and the Giants, was 
one of the popular stories founded upon King 
Arthur and his exploits. Certain features in the 
latter story, however, may be observed in the 
popular tales of Asia. 

The wood engravings in Mr. Dunkin'’s Archeo- 
logical Mine are of the date stated by the editor, 
“not a century earlier than Pocock’s day.” In 
the very curious volume of old woodcuts recently 
published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, D. will see 
that even in Bewick's time some of the most bar- 
barous wood-blocks ever produced were being 
turned forth by local engravers. I purchased 
Catnach and Tommy Pitt's collection of wood- 
blocks, and amongst them are many as rude, and 
not nearly so well drawn, as those to be met with 
in the block-books of the fifteenth century. 

Joun Campen Horren. 

Piccadilly, W, 


CUSTOM AT RIPON, 

The paragraph quoted by Y. B. N. J. in 
“N. & Q.” (3S. iv. 324) “from a north country 
newspaper,” appeared from my pen in the Standard 
in August, as part of a report of the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to the north. Since 
the appearance of that report, I have been told by 
a Riponite that my informant was wrong in at- 
tributing the maintenance of the city’s charter to 
the blowing of the horn. However, the horn is 
undoubtedly blown at nine o'clock every evening ; 
it appears, [ think, in the arms of the town, and 
it is certainly sculptured on one of the pillars of 
the venerable minster now under slow restoration. 
My not very courteous correspondent at Ripon 
did me the favour to send me a shilling Guide to 
Ripon and the Neighbourhood, bearing the names 
of Bell & Daldy as its London publishers. From 
this “ Guide” it appears that “ Alchfrid, King of 
Deira, or the southern portion of the kingdom of 
Northumberland, was lord of the soil, and about 
the year 660 bestowed on Eata, Abbot of Mel- 
rose, a portion of ground at Ripon, whereon to 
erect a monastic foundation.” Alchfrid, on the 
expulsion of the Scots, gave the monastery to 
Wilfrid, afterwards Archbishop of York, and 


days by the Serjeant-at-Mace, in procession.” 


year on a day in the end of July or the beginning 
of August, to commemorate his return from foreign 
travel. Wilfrid does not seem to have left a ve 
good name behind him, for “ Auld Wilfrid” is 
said to be the Ripon synonyme for a drunkard. 
In this “ Guide” the following is the account of 
the blowing of the born : — 


“If a visitor should remain in the city during the 
evening, he may hear the sounding of the Mayor's horn, 
one of the most ancient customs that lingers in the king- 
dom. It formerly announced the setting of the watch, 
whence the chief officer of the town derived his Saxon 
style of “ Wakeman,” but has, of course, now lapsed into 
a formality. Three blasts, long, dull, and dire, are given 
at nine o’clock, at the Mayor’s door, by his official Horn- 
blower, and one afterwards at the Market-cross, while 
the seventh bell of the Cathedral is ringing. It was or- 
dained in 1598 that it should be blown, according to 
ancient custom, at the four corners of the cross, at nine 
o’clock; after which time, if any house ‘ on the gate 
syd within the town’ was robbed, the Wakeman was 
bound to compensate the loss, if it was proved that he 
‘and his servants did not their duties at y* time.’ To 
maintain this watch he received from every householder 
in the town that had but one door, the annual tax of two- 
pence; but from the owner of a ‘ gate door, and a backe 
dore iiij by the year, of dutie.’ The original horn, worn 
by the Wakeman, decorated with silver badges and the 
insignia of the trading companies of the town, but shame- 
fully pillaged in 1686, has been several times adorned, 
especially by John Aislabie, Esq., Mayor in 1702; and 
in 1854. Since the year 1607 it has been worn on certain 


C. W. 


Paint anv Patcues (3"¢ S. iv. 303.)—Apropos 
of patches, there is a passage in Fletcher's 
Elder Brother (ist edition, 1637), describing 
their use by the male sex : — 

“....your black patches you wear variously. Some 
cut like stars, some in half-moons, some lozenges.” — Elder 
Brother, iii. 5. 

For the “ early use” of paint, we need go to no 
more recondite’ source than Hamlet (4to, 1603; 
the folio misprints “ prattlings ”) : — 

“TI have heard of your paintings too, well enough: 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves 
another.” —Hamlet, Act III. Se. 1. 

Joun Appis. 


Curer Baron Epwarp Wittss: Jupee Ep- 
warp Wittes (3" S. i. 487; iv. 318.) —I am 
much obliged by Mr. Strevens’s reference to 
Beatson’s Political Index, where it is noted that 
the Irish Chief Baron was made, in 1766, Solici- 
tor-General in England, and afterwards a judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench at Westminster. 
But Beatson is not to be relied upon as an 
authority, though the statement is repeated in 
Haydn's edition of Beatson (1851); and in 
Smyth's Law Officers of Ireland (1839). 

The dates of the Chief Baron's resignation, and 
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every of the Solicitor-General’s appointment, are no Spenser and Shakspeare call the honeysuckle (our 
Aning doubt curiously coincident ; but, independently of | woodbine) caprifole. It is still named by botanists 
reign the improbability of a retired chief baron of one caprifolium. Drummond, following the French, 
very country taking an office at the bar of another, all | means by eglantine, the wild rose: so does Walter 
i” is uncertainty is removed by the fact that the Chief | Scott, perhaps. 
kard. Baron died July, 1768 (see Gent. Mag. xxxviii. T. J. Buckton. 
=< 349), while the Judge of the King’s Bench re- The eglantine is undoubtedly the sweetbriar 
mained in existence till January, 1787, nearly (Rosa rubs von Tes derivation from the French 
ig the twenty years after. The Irish Chief Baron, I am | ) 004. ee =) os his be d fist : Whe 
} horn, informed, was considered to have been the head of ° —— wakes, mpune. - 
king- : eres - - - | Milton spoke of the “twisted eglantine,” he no 
the family, of which Chief Justice Willes and his bouts oh 
watch, ae Baward, the Judse, belenaed to & junier | “* t meant the honeysuckle ; but poets are not 
= nl ’ ” yg — pee iy = wer! we pe 2 that be 
vd into , ‘ * | made a mista wi 
= Sertvacint (3" S. iv. 307.)— According to | another. I think we should aa 4 oo 
whik Eichhorn (Einleitung, s. 178) the Greek commu- | any period when the word eglantine was first used 
res @ nities of Palestine canonized the hexaplarian | for the honeysuckle ; for I cannot consider that it 
ing to recension of the Alexandrine version, those of | ever was so used, except from an imperfect ac- 
t nine Egypt, the recension of Hesychius, and those which | quaintance with botanical names, which is very 
: ee extend from Antioch to Constantinople, the re- common, and very excusable. I am inclined to 
eae ension of Lucian. To this I may add, that such | think that Wither, in the lines; quoted, falls into a 
” Th of the Greeks as have admitted the supremacy of | similar confusion by speaking of the woodbine, 
holder the Bishop of Rome, would be bound by the edi- | when he in reality means the bindweed. He calls 
of two- tion of Sixtus V. a.p. 1587. T. J. Bucktown. the woodbine fair, an epithet very appropriate to 
bem Para any Mamma (3" §. iv. 306.)—It is not | the dindweed with its snow-white flowers, but not 
nd the correct to say that we derive these words from the | #t all to the honeysuckle. The “sharp-scent ’ 
hame- Greek; but it may be safely stated that we, as | Would apply equally to the sweetbriar and honey- 
— well as the Greeks, derived them from a common suckle. F. C. H. 
ad. — W _ that sources —— be certainly Derrvation or Pamruzer (3 S. iv. 315.) — 
med in the present state of comparative philo- | | am decidedly in favour of the derivation from 
. Wi logy; but we have in Sanserit pitar, “ father,” par un filet. It is very unlikely that recourse was 
and a “nourisher,” as derivative from the | ‘had to the Greek for the composition of such a 
verb pa, to nourish, to support ;” also in San- | word; and attempts to trace familiar names in 
propos oo — a oe “= verb | our language to learned sources always reminds 
cher's od Pa yr se deg ‘ease Bp peat me of Porson’s immortal derivation of pancake 
ribing oe ymology, determines T m B oF spe’ | from way xaxdy, because that dish had disagreed 
; ng. - J. Bucxton. | with him. A French abbé, many years ago, told 
Sane Ecrantine (3" S. iv. 305.)— Milton's error | me that the word pamphlet was derived from par 
_ Elder in giving this name to the honeysuckle instead of | ™ filet. He was a shrewd well-educated man, 
the sweetbriar-rose, is pointed out in the Penny and he said this as a matter of course, and without 
to Cyclopedia (art. “ Eglantine.”) In French eglan- | 8"Y idea that any other derivation was even 
1603: tine is the wild rose ; aiglantier and eglantier, mean | dreamt of. What after all was more natural than 
sweetbriar ; in English hep-tree, and in German | for a few leaves stitched together by a thread to 
‘' hagebuttenstrauch mean the wild or dog-rose as | be called par un filet, or for those three words to 
rks = Yell as sweetbriar. Sir Walter Scott appears | Subside into the English word pamphlet? 
| also to be in error, according to Anne Pratt F.C. H. 
pDIs. (Flowers and their Associations, p. 131), in apply- | Dr. Ash, in his Dictionary, 8vo, 1775, gives the 
E ing the name eglantine “to that luxuriant creeper | following : — 
' a the traveller’s joy, or wild clematis, or virgin’s | Pamphlet, s. from the French pas, without, and filet, a 
bower, which is commonly, though erroneously, | band, a small book unbound.” 
ce to termed eglantine.” She says, “the true eglantine | J. W. 
i that of the older writers is, however, the prickly sweet- I 1 B h 
Solici- leiar, which 20 often forms a hedge for our gar- | -- me te a CHETHAM. § at 
judge dens, pouring upon the breeze the delicious odour eat ef et was spelled by Caxton paunfiet, an he 
inster. that resides in the herbage as much as in the blos- | Tost orm was supposed to be derived vom ¢ " 
as a J %ms. It is the Rosa rubiginosa of modern bota- | atin pagtes Sate. Savana. 
-" i] tists, and the Rosa eglanteria of the olden time.” | Francis Buruercu (3" S. iv. 228, 314) was 
ne It is to this Shakspeare refers : — matriculated as a sizar of Catharine Hall in March, 
= onl “And leaf of eglantine, whom, not to slander, 1578-9, but subsequently migrated to Pembroke 
’ Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” | Hall, where he was one of Dr. Watts’s Greek 
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scholars, proceeding B.A. as a member of the 
latter house, 1582-3, and commencing M.A. 1587. 
He was created D.D. 1607, and became one of 
the Fellows of Chelsea College May 8, 1610. 


Dr. Andrew Byng died at Winterton in Nor- | 


folk, in March, 1651-2. THe was a native of Cam- 
bridge, and there is a memoir of him in Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, iii. 448. About 1605 there 
was a decree of the Chapter of York to keep a 
residentiary’s place fur Andrew Byng, as he was 
then occupied in translating the Bible. (Drake's 
Eboracum, App. p. lxxvii.) 

Francis Dillingham matriculated as a pensioner 
of Christ’s College in June 1583; became B.A. 
1586-7, was elected a Fellow, and in 1590 com- 
menced M.A.; he proceeded B.D. 1599. He died 


unmarried, but at what time we have not ascer- | 


tained. It is probable that the registers of Dean 
or Wilden may supply the information. As to 
him see Fuller's Worthies, ed. 1840, i. 170. We 
have the titles of eight theological works published 
by him from 1599 to 1606. 

Thomas Harrison.—This learned and esti- 
mable person was Vice-Master (not Master) of 
Trinity College. He died in July 1631, and was 
buried in the college chapel. As to him see Har- 
rison Honoratus by Caleb Dalechamp, Camb. 8vo. 
1632 ; and Duport’s Muse Subsecive, 497. 

Geoffrey King, elected from Eton to King’s 
College in 1583, was Regius Professor of Hebrew 
(1607), vicar of Lancaster, and chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Bancroft. His name occurs in the Com- 
mission for Causes Ecclesiastical within the Pro- 
vince of York, issued July 1, 1625. We hope the 
inquiries of X. Y. Z., with the little information 
we are enabled to give respecting him, may elicit 
the date of his death. 

Edward Lively was buried at St. Edward's in 
Cambridge, May 7, 1605. See a memoir of him 
in Athen. Cantabr. ii. 407, 554. 

Michael Rabbett was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, whereto he was elected from Westminster 
Schovl in 1571. He held the vicarage of Streat- 
ham, in Surrey, for forty-six years, and died 
February 5, 1630-1, aged seventy-eight. He was 
also rector of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, London, 
from 1603 to 1617. 

Robert Spalding. — A brief account of him will 
be found in Athen. Cantabr. ii. 479. We have not 
met with anything which induces us to doubt the 
accuracy of our supposition that he died in 1607, 
when his office of Regius Professor of Hebrew be- 
came vacant. 

Richard Thompson.— This very learned man 
(commonly called Dutch Thompson) was Fellow 
of Clare Hall, and was presented by Bishop An- 
drewes to the rectory of Snailwell in Cambridge- 
shire. He was buried at St. Edward's, Cambridge, 
Jan. 8, 1612-13. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 
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Dares (3" §., iv. 248, 300, &c.) — Sandford, jp 
his Genealogical History, p. 81, speaks of the be- 
trothal of John Lackland to Alice of Maurienne 
as having taken place in the month of February, 
1173. I suppose that, according to modern com- 
putation, this would be February, 1174. 

The death of William Earl of Gloucester has 
been rightly assigned by two of your correspon. 
dents to the year 1183. The date 1173 is to be 
found in Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. 536. But it 
is evident from the context that this was merely 
an error of the press. MELETss, 


Sir Roger WiterananM (2" S. xii. 70, 138,)— 
The following particulars in reference to this Che- 
shire worthy are at the service of the Messrs, 
Coorer. Sir Roger Wilbraham of Bridgmore wa; 
born in or about 1553, as he was in his fiftieth yea 
when his portrait, still existing at Delamere 
House in this county, was painted in 1602. He 
was admitted of Gray's Inn in 1586. 

The following memorandum under his father's 
hand gives the date of his appointment as Irish 
Solicitor-General : — 

“That Roger Wilbraham, my son, being appointed her 
Mat* Solycitor general for the realme of Ireland, the 
viij of Februarie, 1585, did take his jorney towards the 
same realme from Namptwiche the iij of March, 158), 
and in the xxviij™ vear of the reigne of our most gracious 
ladye Queene Elizabeth, whom 1 beseeche God longe to 
p’serve in helth, welth, joy and felycitie, and prosper and 
blesse hym in this her Mats servyce. Amen.” 

The same authority goes on to say : — 

“Upon the ascension of o* Lorde, being the firste day 

of Maye, 1600, and in the xiij vear of her Mat, it pleased 
her grace to bestow upon my son Roger Wilbraham the 
offyce to be one of the Maysters of Requestes. God p’serve 
her highness, and give him grace for to serve hym and 
her Mate to God his glory and her lykyng. Amen.” 
. . “ My sayd son was maryede in Januarie last past befor 
the date heroff in a° 1599.”..... “Marie Wilbraham, 
daughter of my sayd son Roger Wilbraham, was borne ai 
Sainte John’s in Smythfylde the seventh day of October, 
1600, A®° Reginz Elizabeth xiij.” 


A pedigree of Randle Holme’s names his daugh- 
ter Katherine as the wife of Sir Thomas Delves, 
but this is manifestly an error. Sir Thomas mar- 
ried the mother, and Sir Henry (his son) the 
daughter, as is clearly set forth in the pedigree 
still extant in the College of Arms. 

The date of Sir Roger’s death is variously stated 
the Messrs. Coorer giving it as July 19, 1616. 
The portrait already referred to has inseribed 
thereon, “ obiit xii Julii, 1610;"’ but there exists 
at Delamere House a MS. note by Mr. Thomas 
Wilbraham (nephew of Sir Roger) to the effect 
that “ Sir Roger Wilbraham, my uncle, one of the 
Masters of Requests, and Survayor of the Court 
of Wards, died the last of July, 1616.” 

The Messrs. Coorrr will know better than ! 
do whether Sir Roger published any legal or other 
works; but, I may add, that there is at Delamert 
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a MS. volume of his, apparently written with 
much care, consisting of an “ Abridgment of 
Dyer,” and other like matters. T. venues. 

Chester. 

Suertpan’s Greek (3° §. iii. 209, 456.) —Fitz- 
noPKINs will find the anecdote he is in search of 
given correctly in Selections Grave and Gay by T. 
de Quincy, vol. ii. p. 41, Lord Belgrave's quotation 
was from Demosthenes, “ Greek being as contrary 
to the usages of the House as Persic or Telinga. 
Sheridan merely rose immediately after, and gave 
aslightly paraphrased line from the Iliad —“ cir 
¥ draupe:Bsuevos xpocegn Sheridanios ijpws.” 


M. E. P. 


Quotation Wantep: St.Curysostom (3S. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


iii. 249.) — The passage seems to be a favourite | 


with church builders. It occurs in 


“A Discourse of St. Chrysostom, Greek and English, | 


vith a Sermon on Behalf of the Church-building Society ; 
preached in Harrow School Chapel by Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D. London, 1843. 

'‘HAlxov ydp éorw ideiv mpecBirepov eis eixdva Badl- 
twra rod "A€padu moduwdy, aveCwoutvoy, xal oxdrrorra, 
«al avroupyouvta; Ti Tov a&ypod Tobewdrepov exeivou; 


vravba pelSwv 7) aperh, x.7t. A. (P.18.) E. N. H. 


Eers (3° §. iv. 305.) — Your correspondent, 
W. H., seeks chapter and verse for T@ @piw rip 
tye. I am afraid it is no great help that I can 
give; yet it may be worth while to refer him to 
Leutch’s Paremiographi Graci, vol. i. p. 316, 
Diog. Cent. viii. 55, where the phrase is quoted, 
with the explanation, 7@ Opie ri &yxedvv: Opiov, 7d 
Woy Tis gins’ Tpaxd yap tori, al BE eyxéAcis dAt- 
einpal’ wpbs 7d AauBdvew ody avtas KardAAnAov Soxei. 
The same proverb and explanation occurs, totidem 
wrbis, in vol. ii. of the same collection. (Apot 
1x. 76.) But on neither do I find any note or 
comment, so that I conclude the editors could not 
trace the quotation. Referring to Erasmi Adagia, 
Ifind the proverb “ Anguillam captare,” and the 
reference to the Equites for éyxéAcs Onpacla, but 
that is another matter entirely. I have looked at 
Pareus, Lambinus, Weiss, Gronovius, Bothe, Rit- 
shel, and at Thornton's translation, for any note on 
“Anguilla ’st: elabitur” (Pseudolus, ii. iv.57) which 
uight throw light on the proverb in question, but 
mvain. In Gesner’s Thesaurus, 1. c. there is this 
remark on the passage of Plautus,—“ Dictum per 
metaphoram. (Qué figuré etiam dicunt ‘ Anguil- 
lam cauda tenere’ de iis qui sunt lubricé fide.” 

J.D. 

Notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, 
] am disposed to think your correspondent will 
ind very few local names derived from “eels.” 
Aalborg may be an exception. The vocables ai, 
tl, ell, hol, hul, ill, ol, wl, found in British local 
lames, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, de- 
tote that they are or were originally situated near 


water. These vocables are the inverse of the 
Celtic Wi (a flood, flux, stream), which is found 
corrupted, extended, or inversed, in at least a 
thousand local names, not only in Great Britain, 
but also in continental Europe. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

With respect to W. H.'s inquiry after epigrams 
on the subject of eels, &c., I would refer him to 
the Emblematists, the modern father of whom has 
left us the following : — 

“IN DEPRENSUM. 
“ Jamdudum quocunque fugis te persequor, at nunc 
Cassibus in nostris denique captus ades 
Amplius haud poteris vires eludere nostras, 
Ficulno anguillam strinximus in folio.” 
And. Alciati Emblem. From ed. of 1540. 
J. S.C. 

Lorp Kirxcupsricut (3" §. iv. 229, 312.)— 
Sir Bernard Burke in his Family Romance, thus 
mentions Lord Kirkcudbright : — 

“William M‘Clellan, Lord Kirkcudbright, father of 
John, seventh Lord, whose right was confirmed by a de- 
cision of the House of Lords in 1773, followed the occupa- 
tion of a glover in Edinburgh, and for many vears used 
to stand in the lobby of the Assembly Rooms in the Old 
Town, selling gloves to gentlemen frequenting that place 
of amusement, who, according to the fashionable e:iquette 
of that period, required a new pair of gloves at every new 
dance. His lordship never absented himself from his post 
on any occasion, except at the ball which followed th 
election of a representative peer, and then only did he 
assume the garb of a gentleman, and, dofling his apron, 
became one of a company, the most of whom he usually 
served with his merchandis tl . 





the rest of the year, 
P. O. 
Cowrnorrse Oak (3" S. iv. 69, 238.) — Your 
correspondent’s query as to the present state of 
the Cowthorpe Oak not having been fully an- 
swered, I beg to say that the “king of oaks,” 
although quite hollow in the trunk, still covers a 
large space of ground with its branches, and bears 
a good quantity of foliage: standing in a croft or 
small field adjoining a farm house, and near the 
church of Cowthorpe, are in favour of its protec- 
tion. ‘The leading branch fell by a storm in the 
year 1718, which being measured with accuracy, 
was found to contain five tons and two feet of 
wood. kL. ‘ore this accidental mutilation it is said 
to have extended its shade over half an acre of 
ground. Montague, Esq., of Ingmanthorpe 
Hall, near Wetherby, the owner of the estate 
on which the oak stands, has a table brilliantly 
polished, made from the wood of a fallen portion. 
The box in which the freedom of the city of York 
was presented to Lord Brougham is made of Cow- 
thorpe oak. I. L. 
Baptism or Betis (3 §. iv. 246.) —I beg 
leave to draw the attention of Mr. Morris to two 
interesting papers by l’Abbé Corblet in La Révue 
de l' Art Chrétien for February and March, 1857, 
entitled “ Notice Historique et Liturgique sur les 
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Cloches.” One or two brief extracts will answer 
some of his inquiries: — 

“ Apres que le célébrant a versé dans l'eau, en forme de 
croix, le sel, symbole de la sagesse chrétienne, et I’huile 
sainte des catéchuménes, embléme de la douceur des ver- 
tus évangeliques, les assistants chantent les pseaumes 
148 et 150.” 

“Maintenant que la cloche est ointe et bénite, elle 
peut recevoir les honneurs de l’incens, dont la vapeur 
parfumeée est l’embléme des hommages qu’un coeur bru- 
lant de charité doit faire monter vers le ciel.” 

“On donne ordinairement le nom de baptéme a la béné- 
diction des cloches. Ce mot est parfaitement juste, sous 
le rapport étymologique, mais il est tout a fait impropre 
dans le sens théologique. ) 
employé.” 

I wish to add a query. M. Corblet says that 
the most ancient bell in England is probably one 
which has recently come down from the belfry of 
a church in Cornwall. It bore the inscription, 
“ Alfredus Rex.” It is supposed that it was given 
to that church by Alfred the Great (871-900.) 
What is the bell to which the abbé refers? 

While on the subject of bells, I may subjoin a 
cutting from the Daily News of this day (October 
12th) with a query as to its truth : — 

** An interesting archwological discovery has just been 
made at Ornolac, near Ussat-les-Bains (Ariége), France. 
On taking down a bell to make certain repairs in the 
steeple of the church, it was found to bear the date of 
1079, and must consequently be one of the oldest bells 
in Christendom, It is the only one left of three which 
the church possessed before the first revolution, when the 
other two were destroyed.” 


Jos J. Barpweitt Worxkarp, M.A. 

Rina Posts (3™ S, iv. 243.) — 

’Tis in your will to save or kill. 

If you but consent, you shall not repent. 

Knit in one by X¢* alone. 

If love I finde I will bee kinde. 

In thee my choyse how I reioyce. 

As God decreed, so wee agreed. 

God aboue encrease of love. 

As God appoynted I am cdtented. 

Take hand and heart, ile nere depart. 

Live and dye in constancy. 

A vertuous wife y* serveth life. 

As long as life your loving wife. 

I will be yours while breath indures, 

Love is sure where faith is pure. 

A vertuous wife doth banish strife. 

Double Posies. 

As God hath knit our hearts in one, 

Let nothing part but death alone. 

As God hath made my choyse in thee, 

So move thy Aeart to comfort mee. 

God y* hath kept thy heart for mee 

Grant that our love may faithfull bee. 

God our love continue ever 

That we in heaven may live together. 

The eye did find, y* Aeart did chuse, 

The Aand doth bind, till death doth loose. 


Aussi l’église ne I'a jamais 


ee, 


First feare y* Lord, then rest content, 
So shall wee live and not repent. 
Divinely knit by grace are wee, 
Late two, now one, y* pledge here see 
Breake not thy vow to please the eye, 
But keepe thy love so live and dye. 
Prose. 
I am sent to salute you from a faithfull friend. 
Desire hath no rest. 
This and my heart. 
Acceptance is my comfort. 
Too light to requite. 
Tuomas Q. Covuca, 


Purases: Guost Srory (3™ S. iii. 70.) — 
“ He saw that the boots were empty, 
And knew that the wearer was dead.” 


“ Vom MApcHEN UND 1nREM FrererR.—Ein Miidchen 
hatte einen Freier, und der Freier starb. Nachdem das 
Miidchen ihn einige Wochen betrauert hatte, ging sie 
zum Tanze mit einer ihrer Kameradinnen, der auch der 
Brautigam gestorben war. Ihr Weg fiihrte sie an dem 
Begriibnisplatze vorbei; und als sie vor dem Begriibnis- 
platze standen, sagten sie ‘Steht auf, ihr Briider! wer 
wird uns sonst zum Tanze fiihren ?’ Als sie am Ende W 
gegangen waren, da standen die beiden Todten auf und 
verfolgten sie. Kaum waren sie in die Stube, wo getanzt 

| ward, eingetreten, da kamen auch jene beiden herein und 
fiihrten sie zum Tanze. Beim Tanzen traten die Mii- 
chen jenen Miinnern auf die Fiisse, und da merkten sie, 
dass die Stiefel leer seien, und so wussten sie dass sie mit 
| verstorbenen tanzten. Die Todten aber schwenkten die 
Miidchen so, dass sie fast zu Tode tanzten.” — Litauische 
Marchen, Sprichworte, Ritsel, und Lieder, von August 
Schleicher, p. 34, Weimar, 1857, 8vo, pp. 244. 


The maidens were at much trouble in getting 
free from their dead lovers, and hid themselves 
behind the stove of an old woman, who was sitting 
up to spin flax. The dead men came to the door, 

| and asked for the two young women whom they had 
| tracked. The old woman persuaded them to sit 
down, and listen to a history of flax from its being 
sown to its conversion into paper. Before she had 
done, the cock crew, and the dead men departed. 
FirzHopkiss. 





Paris. 


| Heatn Beer (3rd S. iv.229, 310.)—If the whole 

| heath must be explored, we cannot forget Crofton 

| Croker’s Fairy Legends (2nd ed. 180), in which 

| Tom Fitzpatrick and the Cluricaune discourse 4 
follows : — 


“* Beer!’ said Tom: ‘Thunder and fire, where did you 
| get,it? '—* Where did I get it, is it? Why I madeit. And 
what do you think I made it of? ’"—‘ Devil a one of me 
knows, but of malt, I suppose; what else? ’—*’Tis there 
you're out. I made it of heath.’—‘ Of heath! Now, you 
don’t think me to be such a fool as to believe that? — 
‘Do as you please, but what I tell you is the truth. Did 
you never hear tell of the Danes? ’—‘ And that I did; 
weren’t them the fellows we gave such a licking whet 
they thought to take Limerick from us? ’—* Hem !’ said 
the little man drily, ‘is that all you know about the mat- 
ter..—‘ But what about them Danes? ’—* Why all the 
| about them there is, is that when they were here they 
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taught us how to make beer out of the heath, and the 
secret’s in my family ever since.’” 


Mr. Croker says, in a note, that it is a generally 
received tradition in the south of Ireland that the 
Danes manufactured a kind of intoxicating beer 
from the heath. A. De Morean. 


The Irish legend is similar to the Pictish and 
other traditions mentioned by your learned corre- 
spondents. The secret of the manufacture, after 
te expulsion of the Danes consequent upon the 
decisive battle of Clontarf, remained with three 
survivors, a father and two sons. The father, 
being threatened with torture to compel him to 
divulge, replied that his sons would kill him if he 
did so. That obstacle was effectually removed 
by the execution of the sons; and then the 
father exclaimed, “ Now my purpose is accom- 
plished! Youth might have quailed before the fear 
ofdeath, and played the traitor; but age has no 
such terror,”’ and so heroically submitted to exe- 
cution, the secret perishing with him. 

Shallow receptacles of broken stone, partially 
calcined, are occasionally found in secluded moun- 
tain districts ; and these are believed to be the 
wcient brewing vats, Hibernice, Fualacta na 
Feinne ; 7. e. the cooking hearths of the Fenians. 
The bitter herb mixed with the wort, as pointed 
out to me by the Irish peasantry some twenty 
years ago, was the bennet (Geum urbanum), termed 
Minarta— a word which I have failed to trace 
inany of the Celtic glossaries. In Denmark the 
myrica (Pors) was rather used for the purpose of 


iluded to by Ion Isaac Pontanus in his Danie 
Descriptio, was commonly termed Pors-il. 
J. L. 


Dublin, 


Although your seven other correspondents on 
this subject speak of heath-beer as “a fabled tra- 
dition,” yet an eighth correspondent says that he 
has “drunk it within these last four years in the 
Lammermoors.” Pennant in his Voyage to the 


that the proportions were two-thirds of the plant 
to one of hops, hops being sometimes added. Mr. 
Weld, in his Two Months in the Highlands, p. 83, 
says, “although the art of brewing the Pictish 
heather-ale is lost, old grouse-shooters have tasted 
abeverage prepared by shepherds on the moors, 
principally trom heather-flowers, though honey or 
sugar, to produce fermentation, was added.” Mac- 


383), denies that there was ever such a beverage 
s heather-ale; though he says that the heath 
fowers may have been added to the malt for the 
[erPose of giving it flavour. Boece’s Pictish 
egend is therefore assumed to be a mythic narra- 
We; and we are not to believe that — 





iving the liquor an aromatic flavour; so that | 
pe . ° . “* 
the “potus cerealis, vulgo biera, Latine cerevisia,” | 


Hebrides, p. 229, mentions heather-ale, and says | 


tulloch, in his Highlands and Western Isles (iii. p. 


languages. 


“The Picts were undone, cut off, mother’s son, 
For not teaching the Scots to brew heather ale.” 
(See also Glencreggan: or a Highland Home in 
Cantire, i. 363.) Curupert Bepe. 


Lieut.-GeneraL Joun Apiercron (3 §, iv. 
304.) —It may interest your correspondent to 
know that the officer in question was commissioned 
as Major-General on May 16, 1758, and as Lieut.- 
General on December 18, 1760. Vide Beatson. 

D. M. Stevens. 


An officer of this name became Colonel of the 
present Thirty-ninth Regiment in March 1752, 
with which he embarked for India. In 1756, 
when a portion of his corps was ordered to pro- 
ceed from Madras to reinforce the celebrated 
Lt.-Colonel Clive, he claimed the command, but 
it was ruled that he should remain at Madras. 
Colonel John Adlercron commanded the force 
sent in May, 1757, to relieve ‘I'richinopoly, and 
was actively engaged against Wandewash. In the 
following year he was promoted Major-General, 
and in December, 1760, was advanced to the rank 
of Lt.-General. He died in July, 1766. I have 
not been able to obtain information about his 
family. Tuomas Carrer. 

Horse Guards. 


Crypt at St. Peter's 1x tHe East, Oxrorp 
(3"* S. iv. 307.) —A correspondent signing him- 
self X. X. asks about the crypt in St. Peter’s in 
the East, Oxford. Within the last year it has been 
explored by the Oxford Architectural Society, 
who came to the conclusion that there were two 
side passages leading from the crypt to the west, 
and the staircases were found leading up into the 
two aisles. As regards the deep recess walled up 
at the end, they found upon breaking through the 
wall, that the side walls and end wall were of the 
same date, the stones of one forming part of the 
other, and the side walls extending no further. 
There were present, however, several old inha- 
bitants of the parish, who said that they could re- 
member when there was no end wall, but a door 
with a passage beyond, and they had themselves 
been some considerable distance along the passage. 
At present the space beyond the wall which was 
broken through is filled with earth. A. D. T. 

Merton College. 


Turaves (3" §, iv. 290.) — 
“ A daimen icker in a thrave, 
*S a sma’ request,” &c. 
(See Burns’s Lines to a Mouse.) 
Dr. Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, explains 
the primary meaning of thrave, or thraif, to be 
twenty-four sheaves of corn, including two stooks 
or shocks. A secondary meaning is a multitude, 
a considerable number. Dr. Jamieson gives fur- 
ther illustrations of the meaning from the northern 
J. Macray. 
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ETC. 

1 Chronicle } tngland, B.C. 55, A.D. 1485. Written 
and il wstrated L y D »vle. The Designs en- 
graved tnd printed in ¢ by Edmund Evans. 

( Longman.) 

To discover a novelty for a Christmas Book is no easy 
matter—yet this is what Messrs. Longman have con- 
trived to hit upon, in the very handsome volume now 
before us, which is clearly intended to answer that pur- 
pose, though of higher literary value than such 
can frequently boast. The composition of this Chronicle— 
is Mr. Doyle with great modesty and propriety calls the 
present Narrative of English History from the Roman 
Invasion to the Death of Richard the Third—was origi- 
nally a labour of love: “undertaken partly as a historic 
xercise, and partly as a simple and continuous narra- 
tive of the principal events of English history, with a 
view to pictorial illustration.” The study bestowed upon 
these illustrations, and the pains taken to give truthful- 
ness to them—by strict attention to costume, architecture, 
local scenery, and other accessories, even personal por- 
traiture, as far as authorities existed—soon made Mr. 
Doyle’s Chronicle known far beyond his own private 
circle; and it was seen and commended by no less judi- 
cious and intelligent a lover of Art than the late Prince 
Consort. A suggestion made for its publication, some time 
since, was not acted upon, on account of the difficulties and 

xpenses which would then have attended the reproduc- 
tion in colours of Mr. Doyle’s drawings. Recent improve- 
ments in colour-printing have removed those impedi- 
ments, and the public may now possess themselves of a 
volume certainly unique in its kind. The drawings have 
almost the interest of contemporary illuminations, which 
they somewhat resemble; but with the advantage of 
better drawing, and greater truthfulness. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Evans, for the suc- 
cess with which he has reproduced them in all their 

variety and brilliancy. The y are some eighty in num- 

ber, and we know of no illustrations of E nglish historical 
subjects which convey so strong an impression of the 
spirit of the times which they represent. The narrative, 
which has been entirely re-written by Mr. Doyle, seems 
to have been as carefully studied and compiled as it is 
simply and gracefully related. That the book will be 
distributed largely as a Gift Book, for which it is pecu- 
liarly suited, there can be little doubt. And we think 
we may venture to prophesy, that Doyle’s Chronicle of 
England will be a favourite book for the same purpose 
for many a Christmas yet to come. 


NOTES ON 


BOOKS, 


James 
he. 


books 


The Autograph Souvenir: a Collection of Autograph Let- 
ters, Interesting Documents, &c., executed in Fac-simile, 
by Frederick George Netherclift. With Letter-press 
Trans riptions and occasional Translations, Sc., by 
Richard Sims. (Netherclift.) 

[his a new monthly serial, dedicated to the reproduc- 
tion of interesting autographs and other documents. The 
first number is varied and interesting; as our readers will 
udmit when they hear that it contains two letters of Queen 
Elizabeth, and others by Gustavus Vasa, Oliver Crom- 
well, Burns, and Mozart. 


(Queen Dagmar’s Cross. Fac-simile in Gold and Colours 
of the Enamelled Jewel in the Old Northern Museum, 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. With Introductory Remarks. 
By George Stephens, F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 
Those of our readers who remember the interest ex- 

ited by the fac-simile of Queen Dagmar’s Cross, which 


. IV. Nov. 7, 6& 


————=» 


the King of Denmark presented to the Princess Alex. 
andra on her marriage, will be well pleased with this 
brochure, its exquisite copy of the jewel, and Mr, Ste. 
phens’s learned and enthusiastic account of Dagmar the 
lol of Denmark, and this interesting relic of that loved 


one, 


Books Recetvep.— 

The Poems of Robert Burns. (Bell & Daldy.) 
The Songs of Robert Burns. (Bell & Daldy.) 

These two volumes of our worthy Publishers’ beautify 
Series of Pocket Volumes ought to be popular with og 
friends North of the Tweed: for they are beautifully, 
printe 1, and give the author’s own text, and mot ¢ 
modernisation of it 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent dist 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and sé 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Areron Macaztwe for January, 1835. 
Car Monruty Reconper for June, 179 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esc sq.. 40, aa George's Square, 
Belgrave je Read, 8 


or Saoreprtca. 
Wood, Myddelton House, Clerkenwell. 


History 
Wanted by Yr. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 
Mozart tx Lonpon, by Mr. Husk, and other Papers of interat,iaoae 
ext. 
Wevpixne Senswons. We have forwarded to Juxta Twrim ee 
kindly furnished by Abhba and Mr. Kempt. 


Tue Devir. The pamphict and a private communication intended ft 


lr have been forwarded to that correspondent, 
. H. R., whore arte 


East Woopnay Betts. We have a letter for N N 
Q.” Where shall we fom 


n this subject appeared in last week's” N.& 
ward it? 


R. has 


tion. 
T. B. (Dunblane) The books, of which our correspondent 


our best thanks. We hal, however, anticipated hs agg 


encloses & 
st, are neither rare nor curious. There is not one of them which wigit 
vurchased for half a sovereign from any respectable dealar@ 
books. 
Dav 'D Gam. Te Bishop whose ordination was questioned by Ale 
Whately was Dr. Joseph Butler of Durham. This doubt has been 
set at rest by the discovery of the record of his ordination. See” N.# 
Ist S. x, 393. 

J.-L. P. The ‘ 
Wr. Proctor has been discussed in our 2nd 8. i. 353, 422, 461. 
the appearance of a satirical production. 

There were two prelates of the name of Barlow. 


It. 8. 
of Lincoln, and William, successively Bishop of St. ee | 
hester. Some particulars of the consecration of the latter 
be found in our 2nd 8. vi. 526; vii. 48, 91, 133, 201 

Annna. Mallet'’s Report on the Dodder Res servoirs i& reprinted 
Weade's Quarterly Papers on Engineering, part |1 or vol. vi. part l. 

A. F. C. R. (Bristol.) The postage stamp is that of Sydney. It @ 
imitation of the great seal of the colony, with its motto, Sic fortis 
crevit. 

L. A. M. 
yiven 
H. T. 


Stokes, the hu 


ne 


on i-hand 


singular Funeral Sermon by Hugh More on the death 
Tt haw 


Some notices of the Gunston family at Stoke Newitt 
n our 2nd 8. i. 436. 


were 


in account of Adrian (not A 


Exracomns, M.A. 
f Suffolk, appeared in oar 


and of Frances, Duchess 
S. vi. 128, 225; xii. 451. 


“ Norss anv Qcenias” is published at noon on Friday, and we algo 
iceued in Mowraty Parts. Zhe Subscription for Stampzp Corm 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the 
yearly Inpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post O; 
savour of Messas. Bert axw Daxpy, 186, Fiser Sraeer 
ali Commonications yor THE Eprror should be addressed. — 


Onder 
C,onr 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by purchasing Horniman's Part 
Tea; very choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “ High Standard” at 48. 44. ty 
merly 4s. Sd.), is the strongest and most delicious importe Agents 
every town supply it in Packets. 








